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When  it  comes  to  writing  about  food, 
Natalie  Haughton  really  cooks! 


jOG^micnnvaive 


From  plarming  a  simple  picnic  lunch  to  preparing  a  traditional  holiday  feast, 
no  one  makes  cooking  easier  or  more  enjoyable  than  Daily  News  Food  Editor 
Natalie  Haughton.  As  one  of  Southern  California's  premiere  food  writers 
and  the  author  of  three  cookbooks  ("Cookies,"  "365  ^y  One  Dish  Meals" 
and  "365  Great  Chocolate  Desserts"),  Natalie  has  been  treating  readers  to 
a  weekly  feast  of  mouth-watering  ideas  for  more  than  a  decade.  And  she 
can  easily  relate  to  the  demands  of  getting  food  on  the  table  after  a 
hectic  day  at  work.  That's  why  quickness,  ease  and  convenience  are 
always  key  ingredients  in  her  cooking  repertoire.  So  look  for 
Natalie  every  Thursday  in  the  Daily  News  Food  section.  Because 
when  it  comes  to  writing  about  food,  our  editor  can  really  cook. 


Look  for  Natalie  Hau^uon  and  other  culinary 
highlights  from  the  Los  Angles  Daily  News 
on  the  New  York  Times  News  Sen^. 


Daily  News 


The  1993  E&P  International  Year  Book 
has  a  new  section!  "Wh(/s  Where" 


SECTION  I:  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  daily  newspaper 
personnel,  national  newspapers,  tabloid  newspapers,  new 
dailies,  suspensions,  newsprint  statistics,  newspaper 
groups  under  common  ownership,  special  service  dailies, 
action/hot  line  editors,  employee  and  carrier  publications. 
^  New  for  1993\s  a  state  map  at  the  beginning  of 
each  state's  listing  which  shows  the  location  of  each 
daily  newspaper  and  the  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
for  each  state. 

SECTION  II:  Weekly  newspapers,  black  newspapers, 
religious  newspapers,  foreign-language  newspapers, 
military  newspapers  and  college  and  university  newspapers. 

SECTION  III:  Canadian  daily  newspapers,  newspaper 
groups  under  common  ownership,  weekly  newspapers, 
foreign-language  newspapers,  tabloids,  carriers  and 
employee  publications,  and  action/hot  line  editors. 


YearBook 


. . .  the  encyclopedia  of  the 
newspaper  industry. 


SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland,  newspapers  of  Europe,  the  Caribbean 
region.  Central  America  and  Mexico,  South  America, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Territories. 

SECTION  V:  News,  picture  and  press  services, 
feature,  news  and  picture  syndicate  services,  comic 
section  groups  and  networks,  newspaper-distributed 
magazine  sections,  and  art  and  mat  services. 

SECTION  VI:  Equipment,  suppliers  and  services  with 
a  directory  of  company  names,  products  and  services, 
plus  production  personnel  pay  scales  and  top  minimum 
scales  for  reporters. 

SECTION  VII:  NAA  roster,  associations  and  clubs, 
representatives,  various  membership  directories,  schools 
of  journalism,  newspaper  films,  brokers,  appraisers, 
clipping  bureaus,  unions,  promotion  services,  ombuds¬ 
men,  press  and  radio-tv  correspondents,  U.S. 
Correspondents  Association  Association  of  American 
Correspondents  in  London,  and  more. 

★  NEW  SECTION  FOR  1993 

SECTION  VIII:  Who's  l/lf/iere;  a  complete  listing 
of  all  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  personnel  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  by  last  name  with  their  title,  newspaper  at 
which  they  are  located,  and  their  telephone  number. 

Order  your  own  E&P 
International  Year  Book  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P  and 
mail  it  along  with  your  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher,  YearBook,  11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 


Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212)  675-4380. 


s 


We  can’t  make  the  news  easier  to  take.  But  Mississippi  has  established  its  reputation  as 
we  can  make  it  easier  to  read.  one  of  North  America’s  premier  newsprint 

Our  newsprint  gives  you  a  sharper,  cleaner  operations.  Customers  consistently  rate  our 
image  every  time,  thanks  to  our  Bel  Bale™  111  paper  as  a  superior  printing  sheet.  Try  it  and 

paper  machine  and  a  thermomechanical  pulp  you  will,  too. 

mill  with  a  unique  interstage  washing  system.  For  newsprint  that  can  make  your  news- 

Combine  these  with  process  controls  paper  look  good,  give  us  a  call, 
using  the  latest  technology  and  a  team  of  dedi-  We’ll  give  you  the  quality  and  service  that 
cated  papermakers  and  you  get  a  smoother,  some  of  America’s  leading  newspapers  rely  on. 

better  formed  sheet  for  quality  printing  in  black  And,  nowadays,  it’s 
and  white  and  color.  nice  to  know  you  can  rely 

In  just  four  years,  our  mill  in  Grenada,  on  someone  for  good  news. 


H 


Newsprint 

South 

InCa® 


Coil  Bob  Reynolds,  Jock  Bair  or  Steve  Bower  at  (21 4)  644-1100 
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NOVEMBER 

1  O- 12  —  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Conference,  Waldorf-Asto¬ 
ria  Hotel,  New  York 

1  4"  17  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

1  4“  18  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  General  Assembly, 
Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza  Resort,  San  Carlos  de  Bariloche,  Argenti¬ 
na 

JANUARY 

20~22  —  Kentucky  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Marriott  Griffin  Gate,  Lexington 

23*26  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Promotion  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Development  Conference,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego 
28*29  —  New  England  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade 
Show,  Park  Plaza  Hotel  and  Towers,  Boston 

FEBRUARY 

1  O*  12  —  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills 

1  2*  14  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Shera¬ 
ton  Center,  Toronto 

1  3*  16  —  Editor  &  Publisher  Telecommunications  Conference,  Hy¬ 
att  Regency  Hotel,  Tampa 

27*3/2  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Breakers  Hotel, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

MARCH 

1*5  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

6*8  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Woodfield 
Hilton  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

1  O*  13  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington 
20*23  —  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel,  Houston 

24*26  —  America-East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1  2*  14  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Conference,  J.W 
Marriott  Hotel,  Washington 

24*27  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

MAY 

1  5*1  8  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix 

15*18  —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Con¬ 
ference,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

25*27  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Peabody  Hotel, 
Memphis 

29*6/1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FIEJ)  World  Newspaper  Congress,  Vienna,  Austria 

JULY 

1  7*20  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Francisco 
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About  Awards 


Maria  Maers  Cabot  Prizes.  The  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  presented  its  1993  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  Prizes  for  the  advancement  of  press  freedom 
and  inter-American  understanding  to  journalists  from  the 
Caribbean,  Chile  and  United  States. 

Winners  of  the  prizes,  the  oldest  awards  in  international 
journalism,  were  CANA,  the  Caribbean  News  Agency  Ltd., 
Barbados;  Pamela  G.  Constable,  Boston  Globe;  Edward 
Seaton,  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury;  and  Patricia  Verdugo, 
an  author  and  journalist  from  Santiago,  Chile. 

A  posthumous  citation  recognized  Manuel  de  Dios 
Unanue,  editor  of  El  Diario/La  Prensa,  New  York,  for  his  re¬ 
ports  on  sources  of  drug  trafficking  in  the  United  States. 

Individual  winners  received  medals;  news  organizations 
got  plaques.  Each  prize  carries  $1,000. 

Dew  Jones  Teacher  ef  the  Year,  jack  Kennedy  of  City 
High  School,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  has  been  named  1993  Dow 
Jones  Newspaper  Fund  National  High  School  Journalism 
Teacher  of  the  Year.  The  Newspaper  Fund  will  award  a 
$1,000  scholarship  to  one  of  Kennedy’s  senior  students  who 
plans  to  attend  journalism  school  after  graduation. 

Crime  and  Delinquency  Ceuncil  Media  Awards.  The 

National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  honored  the 
following  journalists  with  its  first  press  awards,  which 
recognized  media  coverage  of  the  criminal  justice  system: 

Sheri  Foote,  State  Press,  Arizona  State  University;  Alex 
Dominguez,  Associated  Press;  Cynthia  Tucker,  Atlanta 
Constitution;  Michael  Trihey  and  staff,  Bakersfield  Californ' 
ian;  Clarence  Page,  Chicago  Tribune;  Steve  Huntley  and 
staff,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  editorial  board,  Indianapolis  Star; 
Ron  Harris,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Mark  Silva  and  editorial 
board,  Miami  Herald;  Peter  Applebome,  Gerald  M.  Boyd, 
Soma  Golden,  Carl  Lavin,  Paul  Fishleder,  Robin  Stone,  An¬ 
thony  Lewis,  Don  Terry  and  staff.  New  York  Times;  Kathryn 
Kahler,  Newhouse  News  Service;  Howard  Goodman, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Ginger  Rutledge  and  Peter  Schrag, 
Sacramento  Bee;  Peter  Fimrite,  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Ira 
Eisenberg,  San  Francisco  Examiner;  Chris  Coursey,  Santa 
Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Democrat;  Karen  Luken  and  staff,  Sioux 
City  (Iowa)  Journal;  Lucy  Morgan  and  editorial  board,  St. 
Petersburg  Times;  Elaine  Knapp,  Kentucky  State  Govern¬ 
ment  News;  Sam  Meddis,  USA  Today;  Ben  Holden,  Wall 
Street  Journal;  William  Raspberry,  Washington  Post;  and 
David  Stoeffler  and  staff,  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison. 

Texas  Fol  Foundation  Award.  The  Freedom  of 
Information  Foundation  of  Texas  has  chosen  Houston 
Chronicle  managing  editor  Tony  Pederson  to  receive  its  top 
honor,  the  James  Madison  Award. 

Sciontology  Church  Human  Rights  Award.  Paul 
McMasters,  president  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists;  vice  president  of  the  free  speech  and  free  press 
advocacy  group  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington,  Va.;  and 
executive  director  of  the  Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment 
Center,  Nashville,  was  presented  the  Human  Rights 
Leadership  award  by  the  Church  of  Scientology  magazine 
Freedom. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 

“Parade’s  appeal  spans 
all  demographics.” 


“Parade,  with  over  73  million  readers  each  week,  is  clearly  America’s 
favorite  Sunday  magazine!  And,  throughout  its  50  some  years  of  publishing. 
Parade  has  constantly  evolved  to  meet  the  needs  of  readers,  exhibiting 


universal  appeal  among  all  demographic  groups. 

“Besides  its  wide  variety  of  entertaining  and 
informative  articles.  Parade’s  regular  features  like, 
‘Personality  Parade,’  ‘Ask  Marilyn,’  ‘In  Step  With,’ 
and  the  youth-oriented  ‘Fresh  Voices’  convinced  us 
that  the  whole  family  gets  involved  with  Parade! 

“Other  alternatives  have  been  presented  to  us, 
but  Parade  serves  all  of  our  readers.  In  fact,  if  we 
didn’t  have  access  to  Parade,  we  would  have  to 
develop  our  own  product — at  a  much  greater 
expense — to  fill  its  unique  niche!” 

Featured  in  over  345  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


T.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

PUBLISHER 

THE  NEWS*.  ADVANCE 


Edta^Publisher/ conteni  $ 

NEWS 

1  1  Publishing 
Profanities 

Is  it  censorship  when  the  news  media 
attempt  to  avoid  controversy  by  abbre¬ 
viating  epithets  in  quotes  or  “bleeping” 
them  out  of  sound  bites? 

1  3  Impact  Of  Editorials 

Are  readers  paying  less  attention  to 
them?  SPJ  panel  offers  advice  on  how 
to  increase  reader  interest. 

1  4  Free  Press 

Threat  In  Europe 

International  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Publishers  says  the  Council  of  Europe’s 
proposal  on  journalism  ethics  poses 
“one  of  the  most  profound  attacks”  on 
press  freedom  in  recent  years. 

1  5  Zapping  The  Merger 

Former  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  president  now 
says  he  doesn’t  think  absorption  into 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  was  a  good  idea. 

1  6  Differences 
Settled 

The  Washington  Post  and  a  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  unit  have  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  about  access  to  the  building  by 
union  representatives. 


f  rrr.. 
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SECTIONS 

1  8  Legal 


Page  1 1  Publishing  obscenities 


20  Interactive  Communications 


24  Newspeople  in  the  News 
26  Advertising/Promotion 


28  News  Tech 


30  Syndicates/News  Services 
36  Classified 


1  7  Telecommunications 
Merger  Hearings 
Begin  In  Senate 

A  subcommittee  hears  testimony  from 
the  chiefs  of  Bell  Atlantic,  Viacom  and 
Paramount. 

33  Anonymous 
Opinions 

Callers  to  a  Michigan  daily’s  reader-fo¬ 
rum  line  may  have  statements  pub¬ 
lished  without  names. 

33  SPJ  Resolutions 

The  society  takes  action  on  member 
billing,  prison  telephone  calls  and  the 
Buckley  Amendment. 
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1^1  ewspapers  consistently  publish 
major  stories  written  above  the  reading 
level  of  most  potential  newspaper  buy¬ 
ers.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  news¬ 
papers  reach  only  half  of  the  nation’s 
households. 

Don’t  believe  it?  Just  look  at  the 
facts:  Only  about  two  in  five  American 
adults  have  completed  college.  About 
the  same  proportion  have  graduated 
from  high  school  but  never  went  fur¬ 
ther.  About  one  in  five  never  finished 
high  school.  The  average  educational 
attainment  is  12.7  years. 

Most  readability  tests  produce  scores 
in  the  form  of  grade  level.  A  score  of 
12  means  that  high  school  grads,  work¬ 
ing  with  maximum  concentration,  can 
understand  the  material.  A  score  of  16 
means  a  college  grad  can  understand. 
And  so  on.  So  60%  of  our  potential 
audience  will  have  trouble  with  any¬ 
thing  that  scores  higher  than  12  on  a 
standard  readability  test. 

And  what  do  we  give  them?  Consid¬ 
er  the  Flesch-Kincaid  readability 
scores  for  a  few  stories  plucked  from  a 
recent  day’s  offering  from  the  major 
wire  services.  The  test,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  popular,  analyzes  readability 
by  measuring  the  lengths  of  sentences 
and  words. 

The  Flesch-Kincaid  score  for  a  New 
York  Times  story  about  Russian  politics 
was  14.  The  L.A.  Times-Washington 
Post  News  Service  version  of  the  same 
story  also  scored  14.  An  Associated 
Press  story  about  the  conflict  between 
Sandinista  leaders  and  Nicaraguan 
President  Violeta  Chamorro  checked 


Hart,  a  reporter,  editor  and  journalism 
professor,  is  staff  development  director 
and  writing  coach  at  the  Portland 
Oregonian.  He  welcomes  comments  and 
published  examples  —  identified  by 
publication,  date  and  page  —  at  1320 
S.W.  Broadway,  Portland,  Ore. 


out  at  13.  A  Times  movie  review  of  a 
science-fiction  film  was  one  of  the 
more  readable  offerings,  and  it  scored 
more  than  12.  Of  a  dozen  stories  sam¬ 
pled,  only  one  —  an  AP  story  about 
the  Tailhook  scandal  —  scored  less 
than  11. 

And  those  scores  are  even  worse 
than  they  might  appear. 

Newspaper  reading  is  a  leisure  activ¬ 
ity.  Most  subscribers  read  the  paper  be¬ 
cause  they  want  to,  not  because  they 
have  to.  Just  because  somebody  can 
read  something  doesn’t  mean  they 
want  to.  In  fact,  readability  experts  say 
that  most  of  us  prefer  reading  about 
three  grade  levels  under  our  actual  ed¬ 
ucational  level.  By  that  standard,  pub¬ 
lications  aimed  at  a  general  audience 
should  strive  for  scores  of  about  10. 

Clearly,  we  have  a  problem. 

A 

lot  of  you  no  doubt  are  shaking 
your  heads  right  now.  Not  because 
you’re  worried  about  newspaper  read¬ 
ability.  But  because  you  think  some¬ 
one’s  telling  you  to  dumb  down  your 
paper. 

Not  so.  What  we  all  need  to  under¬ 
stand  is  that  while  readable  writing 
may  be  simple,  it  isn’t  necessarily  sim¬ 
plistic.  Readability  formulas  measure 
sentence  length  and  gauge  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  writer’s  vocabulary. 
Clean,  clear  and  direct  writing  pro¬ 
duces  the  lowest  scores.  Simple,  wide¬ 
ly  understood  words  score  better  than 
jargon  and  gobbledygook.  Good  read¬ 
ability  scores,  in  other  words,  reflect 
some  basic  traits  of  good  writing. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  best  writers  at 
my  newspaper  consistently  achieve 
readability  scores  between  5  and  7. 

Nothing  says  clean,  readable  writers 
can’t  deal  with  complex  subjects. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  manages  its 
daily  reporting  on  the  twists  and  turns 
of  the  U.S.  economy  with  an  average 


readability  score  of  11.  Newsweek 
scores  at  the  same  level.  Both  draw  on 
more  selective  audiences  than  a  daily 
newspaper. 

mM 

one  of  this  is  to  say  readability 
formulas  offer  any  magic  guide  to  writ¬ 
ten  style.  Writing  is  an  art,  not  a  sci¬ 
ence,  and  you  can’t  measure  its  impact 
via  mathematics  or  with  machines.  You 
could  write  pure  nonsense  that  would 
score  well  on  a  readability  test.  'Twas 
brillig  and  the  slithy  toves  probably 
would  do  just  fine.  Nor  will  a  readabili¬ 
ty  score  tell  you  whether  you’ve  littered 
a  news  story  with  cliches  and  jour¬ 
nalese,  left  gaping  holes  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  or  ignored  vital  questions. 

But  readability  tests  can  offer  valu¬ 
able  guidance  for  thinking  writers,  and 
modern  computer  versions  of  the  tests 
make  them  cheap  and  easy  to  use. 
Computer  grammar  checkers  such  as 
Grammatik  and  Correct  Grammar 
generate  readability  scores.  So  do  writ¬ 
ing  analysis  programs  such  as  Right- 
Writer  and  Corporate  Voice.  They  do 
so  almost  instantly,  with  the  push  of  a 
button. 

In  case  you’re  curious,  the  Flesch- 
Kincaid  score  for  this  column  is  8.5. 

The  fact  that  we  have  failed  to  reach 
much  of  our  audience  is  painfully  clear. 
And  the  fact  that  unreadable  writing  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  that  seems 
undeniable.  In  fact,  one  major  study 
showed  that  the  readability  of  U.S. 
newspapers  has  been  dropping  for 
more  than  a  century. 

Penetration  still  is  declining,  and 
readability  shows  little  sign  of  improv¬ 
ing.  Yet  some  of  the  biggest  and  most 
influential  institutions  in  this  business 
plod  along  as  though  their  managers 
haven’t  the  foggiest. 

Maybe  we  finally  will  wake  up  to  the 
truth  in  time  to  carve  it  on  our  collec¬ 
tive  tombstone.  lE^P 
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Revival  of  press  controls 

FOR  MORE  THAN  a  decade,  representatives  of  the  free  Western  press 
fought  within  the  halls  of  the  United  Nations  Educational  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  against  proposals  to  adopt  restrictive  ideas  to  control 
the  press  under  a  New  World  Information  Order.  They  were  successful  in 
forcing  a  reorganization  of  UNESCO  under  a  new  secretary-general  who  ac¬ 
knowledged,  “The  ethics  of  information  are  a  matter  for  the  professionals  and 
for  them  alone  and  not  for  governmental  authorities,  be  they  national  or  in¬ 
ternational.” 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  observers  in  the  West  who  keep  track  of  global 
journalistic  developments,  the  same  restrictive  proposals  that  everyone 
thought  had  been  laid  to  rest  at  UNESCO  have  come  alive  at  the  Council  of 
Europe  —  the  organization  of  32  countries  based  in  Strasbourg,  France  —  in 
a  resolution  and  recommendation  approved  recently  by  the  council’s  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Assembly.  They  have  been  attacked  vigorously  by  the  International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  under  its  president,  K.  Prescott  Low, 
publisher  of  the  Quincy,  Mass.,  Patriot  Ledger,  as  “one  of  the  most  profound 
assaults  on  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  press  that  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  on  the  part  of  democratic  countries  in  recent  years.” 

This  development  is  “all  the  more  surprising,”  Low  states,  “in  that  the 
Council  of  Europe  has,  up  until  now,  proved  an  invaluable  partner  with  FIEj 
and  other  professional  organizations  in  furthering  our  common  objectives  of 
promoting  press  freedom.”  It  shows,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  attractions  of  re¬ 
stricting  the  press  continue  to  be  irresistible  for  those  in  power. 

The  council’s  resolution  and  recommendation  has  dragged  out  all  the  shib¬ 
boleths  of  the  Soviet  bloc  during  the  battles  in  UNESCO:  Guaranteeing  a 
right  of  reply,  a  mechanism  for  information  verification,  establishment  of  a 
European  Media  Ombudsman,  fostering  citizens  media  associations,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  self-regulatory  bodies,  deciding  what  is  “honest”  and  “ethical” 
journalism,  and  imposing  a  “moral  obligation”  on  the  press  to  “defend  demo¬ 
cratic  values.” 

Anyone  who  has  followed  the  fight  within  UNESCO  in  the  past  decade 
knows  the  booby  traps  hidden  in  these  proposals,  particularly  the  proposal  to 
define  “the  rights  and  obligations,  freedoms  and  responsibilities”  of  the  press. 

“These  texts  unfortunately  provide  tremendous  scope  for  justifying  gov¬ 
ernment  interference  in  media  affairs,”  Low  wrote  to  the  secretary-general  of 
the  Council  of  Europe,  “at  a  time  when  the  governments  of  Central  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe  are  looking  for  guidance  in  establishing  standards  for  human 
rights.  We  join  with  FIEJ  in  protesting  these  texts  and  asking  that  they  be  dis¬ 
missed. 

“The  challenge  facing  the  free  press  and  the  council  in  the  newly  democ¬ 
ratized  nations  is  much  too  important  for  our  organizations  to  use  precious 
time  and  resources  in  a  battle  that  should  never  be  fought  at  all,”  Low  wrote. 

This  is  an  issue  that  must  be  pursued  by  the  institutions  of  the  free  press 
nationally  and  internationally.  It  cannot  be  ignored. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Educator  responds  to 
Marshall  president’s  letter 


I  AM  RELUCTANT  to  write  again 
about  problems  related  to  Marshall 
University’s  School  of  Journalism,  yet 
—  in  view  of  the  misleading  and  inac¬ 
curate  comments  by  Marshall’s  presi¬ 
dent,  j.  Wade  Gilley,  in  his  Sept.  18, 
1993,  letter  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
(E&P,  Sept.  18,  p.  9)  —  I  feel  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  respond. 

Most  of  us  are  idealistic  enough  to 
believe  that  university  presidents  are 
principled  people  who  have  a  high  re¬ 
gard  for  truth  and  honesty.  Sadly,  that 
is  not  the  case  with  j.  Wade  Gilley. 

Gilley  begins  his  letter  to  you  by 
complaining  that  my  letter  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  (E&P,  Aug.  21,  p.  7)  makes 
him  out  to  be  some  sort  of  villain. 
Much  has  been  written  about  how 
Gilley  dealt  with  Marshall’s  student 
newspaper  and  the  journalism  school 


Slewspaperdom» 

50  Yf  ARS  AGO  ...  The  New 

York  Daily  News,  Chicago  Tribune 
and  New  York  Times  will  test  “er¬ 
satz”  newsprint  in  an  attempt  to  alle¬ 
viate  shortages.  Newsprint  made  of 
old  newspapers  mixed  with  virgin 
pulp  and  de-inked  paper  mixed  with 
virgin  pulp  will  be  run  on  presses  of 
the  three  newspapers.  Various  mix¬ 
tures,  with  up  to  60%  de-inked  pa¬ 
per,  will  be  used.  The  Newsprint  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada  has  promised 
cooperation  if  the  experiment  is  suc¬ 
cessful.  More  than  200  patents  in¬ 
volving  de- inking  reportedly  are  on 
file  at  the  Patent  Office. 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  is  expected  to 
launch  a  nationwide  wastepaper-col- 
lection  drive.  Junior  wardens  of  the 
Civilian  Defense  collected  744  tons 
of  scrap  paper  in  a  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  drive. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
November  6,  1943 


last  fall  when  he  attempted  to  take 
control  of  the  paper  because  he  dis¬ 
agreed  with  its  contents  (E&P,  July  17, 

p.  16). 

In  every  account,  Gilley  comes  off  as 
a  villain.  In  this  country,  those  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  violate  the  First  Amendment 
often  are  seen  as  villains. 

He  states  further  that  his  relations 
with  me  were  cordial  and  that  1  had 
written  complimentary  letters  to  both 
him  and  his  wife. 

My  dealings  with  Gilley  were  not 
cordial.  He  told  me  in  October  1992 
that  1  served  “at  his  will”  and  that  1 
was  expected  to  support  his  plan  to 
take  control  of  the  student  daily. 

I  openly  challenged  him  on  that  and 
my  remaining  time  at  Marshall  was 
anything  but  pleasant. 

The  threatening  letters  that  he  sent 
to  me  this  past  spring  and  my  respons¬ 
es  would  certainly  not  suggest  a  cordial 
relationship.  Also,  despite  his  claims  to 
the  contrary,  I  never  wrote  complimen¬ 
tary  letters  to  him. 

That  I  sent  a  short  note  thanking 
his  wife  for  her  hospitality  ought  not  to 
be  seen  as  a  sign  that  I  worked  well 
with  Gilley. 

In  his  letter,  Gilley  quotes  from  a 
memorandum  that  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Hal 
Shaver  regarding  problems  with  the 
Parthenon,  Marshall’s  student  newspa¬ 
per. 

That  memo  came  about  after  I  had 
had  long  discussions  with  journalism 
faculty,  staff  and  students.  We  were 
seeking  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  publication. 

The  memo  was  not  intended  as  a 
public  document.  Gilley  chose  to  make 
it  public  so  that  he  could  hurt  and  be¬ 
little  the  Parthenon. 

My  intent  in  writing  it  and  his  in 
making  it  public  were  absolutely  oppo¬ 
site  in  purpose. 

For  him  to  quote  from  my  memo  to 
justify  his  own  contempt  for  the 
Parthenon  is  undignified.  Moreover,  it 
is  unprofessional  of  him  to  have  made 
it  public  in  the  first  place. 

1  would  not  argue  with  Gilley’s  claim 
that  he  did  not  violate  the  First 
Amendment,  though  that  is  not  be¬ 


cause  of  what  Gilley  did. 

It  is  because  of  the  watchful  caretak¬ 
ers  of  the  First  Amendment,  who  chal¬ 
lenged  him  at  every  turn  and  caused 
him  to  back  off  whenever  he  tried  to 
violate  it. 

Gilley  failed  because  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  outcry  from  writers  at  the 
Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette  and  from 
the  likes  of  Wallace  E.  Knight,  a  retired 
faculty  member;  faculty  members 
Dwight  Jensen,  Ralph  Turner  and  Hal 
Shaver;  Marty  Kish,  Valvoline  Oil  vice 
president  and  former  president  of  the 
Marshall  Journalism  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  Georgianna  Vines,  [former] 
national  president  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists. 

Deryl  R.  Learning 

Learning  is  dean  of  the  College  of 
Mass  Communication  at 
Middle  Tennessee  State  University 

Glad  to  see 
Gilley  will 
accommodate  media 

AS  A  GRADUATE  of  the  Marshall 
University  journalism  program  when 
Dr.  Deryl  Learning  was  department 
chairman,  1  was  sorry  to  learn  from  a 
letter  to  the  editor  in  your  Sept.  18  edi¬ 
tion  that  relations  apparently  had  be¬ 
come  strained  between  Learning  and 
Dr.  J.  Wade  Gilley,  Marshall’s  president 
of  the  last  two  years,  before  Learning  re¬ 
signed  his  most  recent  position  as  the 
university’s  liberal  arts  dean. 

I  was  encouraged,  however,  when 
Gilley  stated  for  the  record  that  “the 
First  Amendment  has  not  been  violat¬ 
ed”  at  Marshall  and  that  it  is  not  his  in¬ 
tention  to  do  so. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  Gilley  back  up 
his  support  of  the  First  Amendment  by 
quoting  freely  and  extensively  in  his  let¬ 
ter  from  a  couple  of  interdepartmental 
memos. 

On  the  basis  of  this  precedent,  I  am 
confident  that  Gilley  and  other  Mar¬ 
shall  administrators  will  grant  all  future 
media  requests  for  access  to  other  inter¬ 
nal  memos. 

Maybe  then,  the  staff  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon,  Marshall’s  student  newspaper, 
can  get  all  the  facts  they  need  to  ad¬ 
dress  Gilley’s  complaints  of  “poor  writ¬ 
ing”  and  “sloppy  journalism.” 
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Letters  to  the  Editor _ 

Publishers  determine 
what  is  published  in 
the  secular  press  too 


ALLAN  WOLPER  RAISES  some  in¬ 
teresting  questions  about  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  student  journalists  and 
the  Jesuit  administration  at  Marquette 
University  {E&P,  Sept.  25,  p.  14). 

As  a  former  daily  newspaperman 
(almost  15  years),  a  director  of  public 
relations  (five  years),  a  publisher  and 
editor  in  the  church  press  (more  than 
15  years)  and  an  adjunct  professor  of 
news  writing  (three  years),  I  am  famil¬ 
iar  with  his  stated  concerns. 

Writing  for  a  student  publication  is 
not  a  lot  like  writing  for  Gannett  or 
Hearst.  The  writing  part  —  finding 
something  to  attract  the  reader,  getting 
the  facts  and  figures  right,  and  unrav¬ 
eling  the  meaning  is  not  so  different. 
Young  journalists  and  business  majors, 
in  my  opinion,  gain  valuable  experi¬ 
ence  working  for  the  campus  paper. 

Mr.  Wolper  centered  on  Marquette 
(as  an  alumnus  and  former  campus  re¬ 
porter  a  very  long  time  ago,  I  have 
some  familiarity)  because  from  his 
viewpoint,  there  are  clear  restrictions 
and  controls  facing  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  (as  well  as  the  business  and 
circulation  departments,  no  doubt). 

Those  controls  exist  because  the 
university  bears  a  real  responsibility  for 
the  paper  it  publishes.  It  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  its  student  and  faculty  read¬ 
ers  and  to  the  many  parents  who  are 
paying  a  high  price  for  their  young¬ 
sters’  education. 

At  a  small  daily  in  Illinois,  I  worked 
for  a  very  fine  gentleman  who  was  the 
owner  and  publisher.  He  was  involved 
with  theater  and  the  local  plays  were 
never  to  be  panned.  It  was  unspoken 
and  unwritten,  but  everyone  on  staff 
knew  that  criticism  had  to  be  gentle  or 
the  review  would  not  see  the  light  of 
day. 

At  a  larger  paper,  a  publisher  was 
concerned  about  offending  major  ad¬ 
vertisers.  We  weren’t  “forbidden”  to 
write  nasty  stories  about  car  and  real 
estate  companies  but  we  had  to  be  very 
careful  about  what  we  said  or  the  story 
would  go  to  the  legal  department  and 
never  find  its  way  out. 

Were  these  forms  of  censorship,  the 


publisher’s  peculiarities,  or  do  they  re¬ 
flect  a  “policy”  about  news? 

Have  you  noticed  a  paucity  of  stories 
about  successful  labor  organizations 
when  the  Guild  is  on  strike  at  a  paper? 

Publishers  bear  responsibilities. 
They  expect  to  keep  the  paper  alive, 
and  they  usually  focus  on  the  largest 
target  audience  they  think  they  can 
reach. 

Some  try  to  draw  readers  with  out¬ 
rage,  enthusiasm  and  bombastic  state¬ 
ments;  others  think  of  themselves  as 
building  up  their  communities  and  ap¬ 
proach  sensational  stories  of  local 
malfeasance  the  way  a  new  father 
might  approach  a  dirty  diaper. 

They  tell  the  story  as  it  must  be  told 
but  with  little  pleasure. 

Marquette  and  numerous  other  uni¬ 
versities  are  not  so  different.  The  uni¬ 
versities  would  like  to  accent  the  posi¬ 
tive  and  play  down  the  negative.  Editor 
&  Publisher  has  written  several  stories 
about  administrative  concern  and  at¬ 
tempts  at  campus  control  by  students, 
advisers  and  faculty. 

The  Jesuits  are  tough-minded  men, 
by  and  large,  but  they  are  generally 
truthful  and  honest.  Those  are  impor¬ 
tant  qualities  to  journalists.  The  Jesuits 
also  taught  the  importance  of  seeking 
out  the  whole  truth  that  could  be  relat¬ 
ed  to  ultimate  truth  (not  everybody 
would  accept  that,  but  I  believe  it). 

I  learned  a  lot  about  journalism  and 
truth  at  Marquette  and  I’m  grateful  to 
my  teachers.  I  also  learned  much  at 
Rutgers  as  a  graduate  student  and 
know  that  the  student  paper  there  has 
not  always  sailed  smoothly  over  cam¬ 
pus  crises. 

Finally,  the  church  press  is  a  kind  of 
journalism  that  generally  exhibits  a 
bias  toward  acts  of  faith,  hope  and 
love.  Some  of  the  journalists  I’ve  en¬ 
countered  in  recent  years  seem  to 
overlook  the  realities  of  self-sacrifice 
lived  by  many  people  every  day. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  many 
good  people  (not  perfect,  just  good) 
doing  many  good  things  every  day. 
That  news  is  as  real  as  the  shootings  in 
the  streets  —  it  needs  and  deserves  to 


he  told.  I  like  to  think  of  the  church 
press  as  kind  of  a  “niche”  market  that 
emphasizes  good  news. 

There  are  occasional  clouds  and  we 
try  to  report  them  fairly,  but  we  accen¬ 
tuate  the  positive  without  apology.  We 
believe  that  is  what  our  readers  want 
and  need  as  an  antidote  to  the  daily 
doses  of  cynicism  that  permeate  so 
many  reports  —  justified  though  those 
reports  often  may  be. 

If  I  ever  return  to  the  daily  press,  it 
will  be  with  a  better  sense  of  balance 
and  a  desire  to  let  my  readers  know 
about  their  community  —  the  good 
and  the  bad,  not  just  the  ugly. 

I  suspect  that  what  is  happening 
at  Marquette  and  other  campuses 
throughout  the  country  is  a  clash 
about  what  the  newspaper  is  expected 
to  be  and  who  it  should  serve. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  people 
of  good  will  in  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry  have  failed  to  give  or  get  the 
message. 

Written  policies  and  good  informal 
communication  have  to  bridge  mistrust 
among  student  writers,  nervous  advis¬ 
ers  and  administrators  who  would 
rather  not  talk  about  news  they  per¬ 
ceive  as  negative. 

These  are  not  insurmountable  prob¬ 
lems,  and  I  wish  Father  Albert  C.J.  Di- 
Ulio,  the  university  president,  my  best. 
I  believe  that  Dean  Sharon  Murphy 
will  be  able  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
to  good  internal  communications  and 
good  reporting. 

Robert  Dylak 

Dylak  is  with  the  Catholic 
Advocate,  East  Orange,  N.J. 


A  STORY  INCORRECTLY  reported 
that  the  Boston  Herald  does  not  have  a 
Sunday  edition  (E&P,  Oct.  23,  p.  12). 

The  Herald  has  a  Sunday  edition 
with  a  circulation  213,935,  according  to 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Fas- 
Fax  report  for  the  period  ending  Sept. 
30. 

A  STORY  ERRONEOUSLY  reported 
that  the  New  York  Times  was  the  first 
newspaper  to  hike  its  Sunday  single¬ 
copy  price  to  $2  (E&P,  Sept.  25,  p.  13). 
The  Sunday  Las  Vegas  Review  Jour- 
nal/Sun  went  to  $2  in  November  1992. 
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Newspaper,  politician 
settle  suit  over  injury 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  Examiner  and  political  strategist 
Clint  Reilly  have  announced  a  settlement  in  a  suit  brought 
by  Reilly  for  injuries  that  he  suffered  in  an  altercation  with 
Examiner  executive  editor  Phil  Bronstein. 

Terms  of  the  settlement  were  not  disclosed. 

Reilly’s  attorney,  Craig  Corbett  of  the  San  Francisco  firm 
Furth,  Fahrner  &  Mason,  declined  to  comment  on  a  report 
by  San  Francisco  Chronicle  columnist  Herb  Caen  that  the 
settlement  totaled  $900,000. 

The  two  men  tussled  in  an  Examiner  conference  room  in 
February  after  Reilly,  an  adviser  to  San  Francisco  Mayor 
Frank  Jordan,  allegedly  criticized  the  Examiner’s  city  hall  cov¬ 
erage.  Reilly  was  hospitalized  with  a  fractured  ankle. 

Also  named  in  the  suit  were  Hearst  Corp.  and  Examiner 
publisher  Will  Hearst,  who  saw  the  dispute. 

“We  are  sorry  for  the  fact  that  this  incident  occurred  in 
which  Mr.  Reilly  suffered  a  serious  injury,”  the  publisher  said 
in  a  statement. 

“We  are  gratified  that  we  have  been  able  to  settle  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.” 

Reilly  said,  “I  am  pleased  that  we  have  been  able  to  reach 
an  appropriate  resolution  of  the  matter.” 

The  lawyer  said  Reilly  is  undergoing  therapy  for  his  injury. 

Reporters  remember 
JFK  assassination 

TO  MARK  THE  30th  anniversary  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  Southern  Methodist  University  in  Dallas 
is  hosting  a  one-day  symposium  for  reporters,  editors  and 
photographers  who  covered  the  event. 

More  than  40  journalists  have  said  they  will  attend,  and 
conference  organizers  are  hoping  to  contact  even  more,  said 
Darwin  Payne,  an  SMU  journalism  professor  who  covered 
the  assassination  for  the  defunct  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

The  Nov.  20  meeting  is  to  be  broken  into  various  seg¬ 
ments,  which  likely  will  include  how  news  editors  and  others 
reacted  as  the  news  broke;  recollections  of  journalists  who 
were  in  Dallas  Nov.  22,  1963;  fateful  moments  at  the  hospi¬ 
tal;  the  departure  of  the  body;  the  arrest,  shooting  and  funer¬ 
al  of  accused  assassin  Lee  Harvey  Oswald;  and  bidding  for 
the  Abraham  Zapruder  film  of  the  assassination. 

In  addition  to  journalists,  law  enforcement  officials  and 
others  are  expected  to  attend. 

Jury  says  newspaper 
defamed  city  worker 

A  JURY  IN  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  awarded  $676,000  in  dam¬ 
ages  to  a  street-maintenance  supervisor  who  said  the  Duluth 
NewS'Tribune  defamed  him  in  two  editorials. 

Officials  of  the  newspaper  said  they’ll  appeal. 

A  District  Court  jury  found  that  the  paper  negligently 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1  U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

11/2/93  10/26/93 

11/3/92 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

45.25 

45.625 

43.75 

Capital  Cities/A^  Inc.  (NY) 

619.125 

620.00 

447.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

24.50 

23.75 

22.125 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

35.625 

36.00 

29.00 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

52.00 

50.50 

51.50 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

55.125 

56.25 

57.625 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

31.75 

32.00 

33.125 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY] 

22.75 

20.50 

19.125 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

29.50 

29.625 

16.00 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NIX3) 

38.75 

36.50 

27.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

23.50 

24.50 

27.75 

1  Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ)  22.25 

23.125 

16.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

33.875 

33.25 

33.50 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

29.125 

28.75 

24.625 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

33.125 

32.625 

30.625 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

56.00 

54.625 

46.50 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

248.25 

242.00 

224.00 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

11/2/93  10/26/93 

11/3/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

12.50 

11.875 

12.25 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.75 

11.875 

11.375 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

19.875 

19.875 

16.25 

Reuters  (c) 

74.125 

73.375 

55.875 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

17.25 

16.625 

15.50 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.50 

16.25 

13.625 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.75 

12.25 

16.375 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

21.875 

22.00 

23.25 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

5.66 

5.69 

3.59 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

60.00 

59.625 

37.625 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  Jan.  24,  1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15, 1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 

printed  false  statements  about  Richard  LeDoux  in  editorials 
published  in  March  1991  and  April  1992. 

LeDoux  became  a  subject  of  controversy  in  August  1989 
after  the  newspaper  broke  a  story  that  he  directed  a  down¬ 
town  street  crew  to  resurface  a  300-foot  dirt  road  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  where  he  owned  the  only  home. 

A  city  investigation  concluded  that  the  action  was  inap¬ 
propriate,  and  LeDoux  was  suspended  and  demoted.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  also  found  that  LeDoux’  business  sold  hardware 
to  the  city  in  violation  of  the  City  Charter,  and  he  was  dis¬ 
missed.  One  arbitrator  overturned  the  demotion;  a  second 
ordered  the  city  to  reinstate  LeDoux.  A  judge  ordered  the 
city  to  comply  with  the  rulings.  —  AP 
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The  Kelsey  Group 


Editor(^Publisher 


INTERACTIVE  NEWSPAPERS  ’94 
The  Multimedia  Mission 

Increasingly,  newspaper  publishers  are  using  interactive  media  to  protect  their  revenue  stream,  enhance 
the  news  product,  offer  advertisers  value-added  services  and  differentiate  their  paper.  The  objective  of  the 
conference  is  to  provide  up-to-date,  practical  and  actionable  information  on  the  developments  occurring  in 
the  marketplace  today. 

E)esigned  by  E&P  columnist  Michael  Conniff,  this  is  the  one  conference  where  newspaper  management 
can  meet  with  the  entire  community  of  suppliers  to  the  voice  and  electronic  information  services  market.  Last 
year’s  event  in  San  Francisco  attracted  300  attendees  despite  a  blizzard  that  crippled  the  East  Coast.  Join  the 
400  industry  leaders  expected  at  Interactive  Newspapers  ’94. 

If  your  responsibilities  include  revenue  generation,  reader  satisfaction 
or  advertiser  attraction  and  retention,  you  should  be  at  this 
important  conference  to  help  your  newspaper’s  position. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Conference 

Voice,  Fax,  Online  Services,  and  Database  Marketing 

February  14-16, 1994  at  the  Hyatt  Regency,  Tampa,  Florida 


Some  of  the  topics  that  will  be  addressed  Include: 

•  The  Market  for  Interactive  Newspapers 

•  Editorial  Summit 

•  Multimedia  Summit 

•  Town  Meeting  on  Alliances  with  Telcos 

•  The  News  on  Interactive  Television 

•  The  PDA  Story:  Stay  Portable  or  Perish 

•  Audiotex:  The  Ten  Year  Plan 

•  Getting  Started  in  Multimedia  Services 

•  Database  Marketing:  How  to  Own  the  Customer 

•  Born-Again  Consumer  Online  Services 

•  Fax  Publishing:  Coming  or  Going? 

•  Newspapers  2000 

•  Interactive  Newspapers  Worldwide 


Voice  Personals:  New  Threats, 
New  Opportunities 

Current  Caller-Paid  Voice  Services 


I U IH I H  l»J  I  BCi  tlXI  1 


Voice  Personals  (142) 
Voice  Classifieds  (130) 
Horoscopes  (77) 


ikvwaKfnnsKwutiiiiBiiJi 


Voice  Personals  (8.1) 
Stock  Quotes  (8.0) 
Voice  Classifieds  (7.1) 


Survey  Conducted  by  The  Kelsey  Group  in  Early  1993 
Among  314  Dailies  and  Weeklies  With  Circulation  Over 
30,000 

This  survey  is  currently  being  updated  so  new  results  can  be 
compared  with  data  collected  over  the  past  four  years. 
Questions  include  primary  objectives  for  interactive  media, 
free  and  paid  services  being  offered  and  considered,  and 
satisfaction  levels. 


The  cost  is  $645  before  November  15,  $745  before  January  1,  $845  before  February  11. 
Tabletop  exhibits  will  allow  leading  vendors  to  demonstrate  Interactive  products/services. 
For  Information  and  a  brochure,  call  Natalie  Kaye  at  (609)  730-1000,  Fax:  (609)  730-1234. 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


November  6, 1993 


Publishing 

Profanities 


Is  it  censorship  when  the  news  media  attempt  to 
avoid  controversy  by  abbreviating  epithets  in 
quotes  or  ‘bleeping’  them  out  of  sound  bites? 


by  Tony  Case 

IN  1965,  WHEN  he  was  a  student  at 
Temple  University  in  Philadelphia, 
Kenn  Venit  was  passed  over  for  a  top 
campus  editing  job  because  he  once 
used  the  word  “bitching”  in  a  column. 

Today,  as  a  television  news  con¬ 
sultant  in  Connecticut,  he  often  is  a- 
mazed  by  some  of  the  words  that 
are  used  in  newspapers  and  on  news 
broadcasts. 

At  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  convention  in  Miami  last 
month,  Venit  moderated  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  titled  “What  the  !!%#*&!!% 
Is  Happening  to  the  Language  of  Jour¬ 
nalism?”  In  the  discussion,  speakers 
considered  how  far  the  media  should 
go  when  relating  reality  through  words 
and  pictures. 

No  news  organization  wants  to  of¬ 
fend  its  audience,  but  no  one  wants  to 
censor,  either. 

Newsroom  managers  daily  have  to 
make  decisions  about  printing  or  airing 
questionable  words,  and  they  face  a 
perpetual  dilemma  in  having  to  report 
news  while  they  struggle  to  keep  read¬ 
ers  and  viewers. 

Many  media  attempt  to  avoid  con¬ 
troversy  by  abbreviating  epithets  in 
quotes  or  “bleeping”  them  out  of 
sound  bites. 

But  Venit  asked  if  newspapers  really 
“dodged  the  bullet”  when  they  covered 
actor  Ted  Danson’s  recent  controver¬ 
sial  appearance  at  a  Friar’s  Club  roast 
of  actress  and  comedian  Whoopi 
Goldberg. 

Some  papers  quoted  Danson  as  say¬ 
ing  “ni--er,”  “n — r”  and  “n . ”  in¬ 

stead  of  printing  what  he  said,  which 


was  nigger. 

Venit  pointed  out  that  arguments  for 
and  against  using  certain  terms  are 
subjective. 

A  TV  news  station  in  Joplin,  Mo., 
once  aired  footage  of  a  sign  at  an  anti¬ 
gay  rally  that  said,  “Fags  Make  Me 
Gag.” 

Venit,  offended  by  that  message, 
asked  the  station  manager  whether  he 
thought  the  language  violated  commu¬ 
nity  standards.  “Not  in  this  communi¬ 
ty,”  he  replied,  noting  that  most  of  the 
town’s  residents  morally  were  opposed 
to  homosexuality  and  the  sign  accu¬ 
rately  conveyed  their  sentiment. 

Some  words  may  seem  innocuous  — 


“putz,”  for  example,  which  is  Yiddish 
for  “prick.” 

Venit  said  he  once  saw  a  headline 
that  referred  to  a  person  as  a  “putz”  but 
he  doubted  that  he’d  ever  open  a  paper 
to  find  someone  called  a  “prick.” 

Eliminating  certain  language  from 
news  stories  might  protect  sensitive 
readers  or  viewers,  but  it  also  can  stand 
in  the  way  of  effectively  communicat¬ 
ing  facts. 

Venit  quoted  a  Bridgeport  Connecti¬ 
cut  Post  piece  about  former  President 
Nixon’s  liberal  use  of  “the  most  com¬ 
mon  four-letter  barnyardism.” 

“How  am  I  supposed  to  know  what 
barnyardism  we’re  talking  about  here?” 
Venit  asked.  (The  word  attributed  to 


Nixon  was  “fuck.”) 

Bruce  Kestin  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald-Tribune  said  editing  obscenities 
can  be  dangerous  because  often  “the 
reader  is  left  thinking  that  what  was 
said  was  much,  much  worse  than  what 
was  actually  said.  You  run  the  risk  of 
creating  an  idea  that  is  false.” 

At  the  Palm  Beach  Post,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  editors  issued  guidelines 
for  using  profanity  after  news  staffers 
repeatedly  grappled  with  the  issue,  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  Holly  Maxwell  said. 

Previously,  the  use  of  any  obscenity 
—  even  the  perennial  favorites  “hell” 
and  “damn”  —  had  to  be  approved  by 
an  editor.  But  because  those  terms  al¬ 


most  always  were  accepted,  “it  was  be¬ 
coming  a  big  waste  of  time,”  she  said. 

Maxwell  urged  her  fellow  journalists 
to  avoid  using  curse  words  gratuitously. 

“When  you  print  a  profanity,  you 
pay  a  price,”  she  said.  “I  think  it’s  safe 
to  say  there  will  be  people  you  will  of¬ 
fend  .  .  .  and  the  thing  to  consider  is;  Is 
it  worth  it?” 

The  Post  considers  what  is  printable 
case  by  case.  Maxwell  said.  Its  style- 
book  tells  reporters  who  are  thinking 
about  using  a  questionable  word  to 
“discuss  it  with  your  department  head. 
If  it’s  approved,  make  sure  the  approval 
and  any  pertinent  information  about 
the  profanity  are  detailed  in  notes  atop 
the  story.”  continwes 


“Nobody  bats  an  eyelash  when  we  run  front-page 
stories  about  breasts,  but  suddenly,  the  penis  is  the 
coveted  organ  .  .  .  the  ‘family  jewels,*  ”  she  said. 
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This  photo  of  convicted  double  murderer  Ernest  “Boo”  Parson  being  led  away  by  a 
sheriff’s  officer  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Oct.  2,  1987,  edition  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News. 


The  newspaper  received  numerous  calls  and  letters  of  outrage  from  readers, 
questioning  why  a  “family”  newspaper  would  publish  it  on  the  front  page. 

Harry  Themal,  the  newspaper’s  public  editor,  reported  in  a  column  in  E&'P  that 
parents  and  other  adults  objected  because  the  photo  set  a  bad  example  for  their 
children. 

Others,  however,  saw  the  photo  as  a  dramatic  portrayal  of  a  grisly  killer.  The 
man  whose  parents  were  murdered  by  Parson  said  he  was  shocked  but  not 
surprised  that  the  newspaper  ran  the  photo.  He  said  the  paper  was  correct  in 
publishing  it. 


It  continues,  “You  need  to  discuss 
words  that  may  seem  innocuous,  such 
as  ‘s.o.h.,’  ‘bitch,’  ‘balls,’  ‘screw,’  ‘bull¬ 
shit,’  ‘b.s.’  and  ‘sucks.’  There  are  a  few 
words  that  are  considered  unprintable, 
such  as  ‘shit,’  ‘fuck’  and  ‘fucking.’  ” 

The  only  time  that  Maxwell  remem¬ 
bered  her  paper  printing  the  word 
“shit”  was  in  an  interview  with  a  pros¬ 
titute,  in  which  the  prostitute  used  the 
term  so  frequently  that  “to  sanitize  it 
would  have  been  to  sanitize  reality.” 
(She  did  not  explain  why,  in  the  same 
story,  the  paper  replaced  the  word 
“fuck”  with  “f— .”) 

Maxwell  suggested  bringing  as  many 
people  as  possible  into  the  decision¬ 
making  process  to  get  different  view¬ 
points  and  to  make  sure  that  everyone 
knows  what  is  and  isn’t  generally  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

She  once  found  the  term  “turd” 
used  repeatedly  in  a  column  that  had 
been  checked  but  not  questioned  by 
several  editors. 

Reporters  frequently  are  upset  when 
certain  words  don’t  make  it  into  their 
stories,  but  sometimes  they’re  angry 
when  the  paper  prints  foul  language. 
Maxwell  observed. 

She  said  some  “fairly  liberal-mind¬ 
ed”  sports  staffers  at  the  Post  were  of¬ 
fended  when  the  paper  ran  a  Miami 
Dolphins  wide  receiver’s  terse  critique 
of  his  team’s  performance:  “We  suck.” 

Attitudes  about  using  obscenities 
sometimes  vary  according  to  whether  a 
story  involves  a  man  or  woman. 

Maxwell  said  some  readers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  publisher,  were  dis¬ 
pleased  when  the  Post  ran  on  page  one 
an  account  of  a  highly  publicized  Vir¬ 
ginia  woman  who  cut  off  her  husband’s 
penis. 


“Nobody  bats  an  eyelash  when  we 
run  front-page  stories  about  breasts, 
but  suddenly,  the  penis  is  the  coveted 
organ  . .  .  the  ‘family  jewels,’  ”  she  said. 

Cindy  Simoneau,  editor  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Post’s  WomanWise  section, 
said  she  and  her  colleagues  had  to  re¬ 
place  the  phrase  “keeping  an  erection” 
with  “staying  aroused”  after  complaints 


from  older  readers. 

When  asked  if  the  obscenity  policy 
applied  to  headline  writers  —  whose 
job  is  to  pique  readers’  interest. 
Maxwell  said,  “The  policy  was  practi¬ 
cally  written  for  people  who  write 
headlines.” 

She  said  the  only  time  that  her  pa¬ 
per  used  profanity  in  a  headline  was 
when  it  quoted  former  President  Bush 


as  saying  the  United  States  would 
“kick  ass”  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

Coleen  Marren,  news  director  of 
WTIC-TV  in  Hartford,  said  newspeo¬ 
ple  must  remember  that  the  mere  use 
of  profanity  is  not  in  itself  a  news  sto¬ 
ry- 

Several  thousand  Connecticut  resi¬ 
dents  converged  on  the  state  Capitol 


last  year  to  protest  Gov.  Lowell  Weick- 
er’s  state  income  tax  proposal,  many  of 
them  holding  signs  that  contained  lan¬ 
guage  disparaging  the  governor.  “You 
name  the  vulgarity  and  it  was  on  a 
sign,”  Marren  said. 

A  photographer  proudly  showed  the 
news  director  his  videotape  of  protest¬ 
ers  gathered  around  Weicker  chanting, 
“You  suck,  you  suck.”  Marten’s  response 
to  the  enthusiastic  photojournalist: 
“That’s  just  three  seconds  of  a  two- 
minute  story.” 

She  told  the  SPJ  audience  that  she 
was  “concerned  that  the  vulgarities 
would  be  the  story,  when  they  were 
only  part  of  it.  The  issue  was  that  peo¬ 
ple  were  angry.” 

Marren  asked  where  journalists 
should  draw  the  line  in  determining 
which  words  to  use  and  which  to  leave 
out.  “My  mother  is  watching,”  she  said, 
“and  I  think  we  have  to  get  to  the 
point  where  we  say,  what  is  the  limit 
that  we’re  going  to  go  to?” 

These  days,  not  only  do  journalists 
have  to  worry  about  the  language  that 
they  use  in  their  stories,  they  must 
watch  what  they  say  in  the  newsroom. 

Venit  noted  that  new  fears  of  sexual 


Cindy  Simoneau,  editor  of  the  Connecticut  Post’s 
WomanWise  section,  said  she  and  her  colleagues 
had  to  replace  the  phrase  “keeping  an  erection” 
with  “staying  aroused”  after  complaints 
from  older  readers. 
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Impact  of  editorials 

Are  readers  paying  less  attention 
to  them?  SPJ  panel  offers  advice 
on  how  to  increase  reader  interest 


harassment  might  cause  newspeople  to 
choose  their  words  more  carefully. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Boston  Globe's 
David  Nyhan  was  fined  after  a  female 
colleague  overheard  him  describe 
someone  as  “pussy-whipped.”  Many  pa¬ 
pers,  including  the  Globe,  have  imple¬ 
mented  restrictions  against  using  foul 
language;  some  companies  require  em¬ 
ployees  to  attend  sensitivity-training 
seminars. 

Marren  said  that  at  one  TV  station 
where  she  was  a  manager,  staffers  used 
such  filthy  talk  that  it  offended  even 
her  Woodstock-era  sensibilities. 

So,  each  time  that  an  employee  said 
the  word  “fuck”  within  earshot,  she 
fined  them  a  quarter. 

“By  the  end  of  the  day,  it  would  start 
getting  ingrained  in  my  vocabulary  and 
I  thought,  Tm  going  to  start  saying 
that,”  she  said.  “My  mother  would  cut 
my  head  off  if  1  said  the  f-word  in  front 
of  her!” 

Health-care  plan 
on  computer  disks 
spreading  Virus’? 

PRESIDENT  CLINTON’S  health-care 
reform  plan  may  have  done  more  than 
seek  to  revolutionize  the  current  system 
—  it  was  the  first  such  government  pro¬ 
posal  available  to  reporters  on  comput¬ 
er  disk.  However,  the  disk  may  have 
spread  a  computer  “virus.” 

Copies  of  the  plan,  all  1,336  pages, 
including  a  forward  by  first  lady  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton,  were  made  available 
to  reporters  on  two  3.5-inch  floppy 
disks.  The  plan  also  was  distributed 
electronically  by  U.S.  News  Service  and 
was  available  on  Internet,  CompuServe 
and  other  on-line  services. 

Jeff  Eller,  director  of  media  affairs, 
said  1,000  sets  of  disks  were  produced 
for  $2  a  copy,  compared  to  $40  for  four 
pounds  of  material  in  printed  form. 

Bloomberg  Business  News  said  two 
disks  that  it  received  from  the  White 
House  became  infected  with  a  comput¬ 
er  virus  known  as  “Stoned  111,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  in  the  New  York  Post. 

The  Post  story  said  that  virus  can 
damage  a  computer’s  functioning  as  well 
!  as  flash  this  message  on  the  screen: 

'  “Your  PC  is  stoned  —  Legalize  Marijua¬ 
na.”  The  Post  quoted  a  Bloomberg  com- 
!  purer  expert  as  saying  every  other  com¬ 
puter  in  the  office  was  clean  so  it  seems 
!  as  if  the  virus  came  from  the  White 

^  House. 


by  Tony  Case 

IF  IT’S  TRUE  that  newspaper  readers 
increasingly  avoid  editorial  pages,  the 
reason  might  be  that  editorials  often 
are  “bland,”  “boring”  and  “pompous.” 

That’s  the  word  from  Baltimore  Sun 
editorial  writer  Sara  Engram,  who 
spoke  during  a  panel  discussion  called 
“Editorialists  —  The  Last  Dinosaurs?” 
at  the  Society  of  Professional  journal¬ 
ists  convention  last  month. 

Newspapers  must  revitalize  their  ed¬ 
itorial  pages  to  “make  them  part  of  the 
community  conversation,”  she  said, 
and  to  compete  with  popular  television 
and  radio  personalities  such  as  conser¬ 
vative  Rush  Limbaugh,  who  serve  up 
their  opinions  daily  to  rapt  audiences. 

Mentioning  the  title  of  the  panel, 
Engram  said  it  is  ironic  that  there  is 
some  question  about  the  role  of  edito¬ 
rialists  at  a  time  when  there  is  un¬ 
precedented  demand  for  and  availabili¬ 
ty  of  opinion. 

“1  think  Americans  are  really  hungry 
for  opinions  and  analysis,”  she  said.  “I 
think  if  we  can  make  our  writing  more 
lively  and  have  definite  opinions,  we 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  correcting 


the  image  of  a  page  that  really  seems  to 
many  people  to  be  a  dinosaur.” 

jack  Versteeg,  an  editorial  writer  at 
the  Palm  Beach  Post,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  suggested  that  good  edito¬ 
rial  writers  must  be  good  reporters. 

“Don’t  just  read  the  stories  in  your 
newspaper  and  think  you  know  what 
happened,”  he  advised.  “You  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  often  stories  in 
your  newspaper  are  wrong,  incomplete 
or  just  short  on  facts.” 

Versteeg  blasted  newspapers  that 
forbid  their  editorial  staffs  from  break¬ 
ing  news  stories. 


The  Post’s  editorial  writers,  like  its 
reporters,  have  beats  and  sources,  he 
said,  and  editorialists  have  been  known 
to  report  stories  first  —  sometimes  to 
the  displeasure  of  reporters  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  should  have  been  con¬ 
tacted. 

Versteeg  said  keeping  editorials  local 
contributes  to  the  community  conver¬ 
sation  and  allows  newspapers  to  make 
real  changes.  It  doesn’t  behoove  him  to 
dwell  on  Washington  or  Haiti  because 
“Bill  Clinton  is  not  reading  what  1 
write  about  Washington  or  Haiti,”  he 
said. 

Engram  agreed  that  “too  many  edi¬ 
torial  pages  don’t  take  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  difference  and  to  really  ad¬ 
dress  the  hot  topics  in  the  community.” 

She  complained  that  too  often  edi¬ 
torials  waffle,  saying,  “This  on  the  one 
hand,  that  on  the  other  hand,  and  this 
bears  watching.”  (Once,  a  Sun  comput¬ 
er  programmer  with  a  sense  of  humor 
enabled  editorial  page  staffers  to  write 
“This  bears  watching”  with  a  single 
keystroke.  “We  tried  never  to  use  it,” 
Engram  said.) 

Editorials  that  avoid  taking  stands, 
are  afraid  to  offend,  state  the  obvious 


or  lecture  are  “useless,”  Versteeg  said, 
adding  that  editorials  that  repeat  opin¬ 
ions  will  get  through  to  the  public  con¬ 
sciousness. 

“Don’t  state  your  opinion  once,  say 
you’re  on  the  record  and  assume  that 
people  remember  what  you  said.  They 
don’t,”  he  advised.  “Say  it  again;  he  a 
pain.” 

He  also  urged  editorial  writers  to 
stay  ahead  of  the  news. 

“Don’t  wait  for  meetings  to  happen, 
then  say  what  should  have  happened,” 

(See  Editorials  on  page  35) 
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“I  think  if  we  can  make  our  writing  more  lively 
and  have  definite  opinions,  we  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  correcting  the  image  of  a  page  that  really 
seems  to  many  people  to  be  a  dinosaur,” 
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Free  Press 
Threat  In  Europe 

FIEJ  fires  first  shot  in  what  is  shaping  up  as  an 
epic  battle  over  newly  proposed  European  press  controls 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

IN  WHAT  THE  International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Publishers  calls 
“one  of  the  most  profound  attacks  on 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
press  in  recent  years,”  no  journalists 
died  and  no  newspapers  closed. 

The  publishers’  group,  known  by  the 
French  acronym  FIEJ,  says  the  assault 
is  in  the  form  of  the  Council  of  Eu¬ 
rope’s  proposal  on  journalistic  ethics. 

The  proposal  amounts  to  “a  verita¬ 
ble  catalogue  of  inept,  misguided  and 
confused  statements  about  the  media 
and  how  it  (sic)  should  operate  in  a 
free  society,”  FIEJ  president  K.  Prescott 
Low  says  in  a  letter  to  Catherine  Lalu- 
mire,  the  Council  of  Europe’s  secretary 
general. 

The  policy  provides  “tremendous 
scope  for  justifying  government  inter¬ 
ference  in  media  affairs”  and  is  “totally 
unacceptable  in  all  respects,”  said  Low, 
publisher  of  the  Quincy,  Mass.,  Patriot 
Ledger. 

The  Strasbourg,  France-based  coun¬ 
cil,  formed  in  1949  by  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  governments,  has  grown  with  the 
addition  of  Eastern  European  nations 
to  32  members. 

While  its  resolutions  technically  are 
non-binding,  the  council  is  asking 
member  nations  to  pass  laws  conform¬ 
ing  to  its  press  ethics  position. 

What  troubles  the  FIEJ  and  other 
press  freedom  groups  is  that  the  press 
policy  —  coming  from  one  of  Europe’s 
two  leading  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  other  being  the  European 
Community  —  will  be  used  as  justifi¬ 
cation  for  member  nations  to  control 
the  press,  a  sort  of  “Good  Housekeep' 
ing  Seal  of  Approval”  for  leashing  the 
media. 

Low  suggested  that  the  council’s  Eu¬ 
rocrats  wanted  to  muzzle  the  press  be¬ 
cause  of  embarrassing  scandals  that 
have  rocked  governments  across  the 
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The  policy  provides  “tremendous  scope 
for  justifying  government  interference  in 
media  affairs”  and  is  “totally 
unacceptable  in  all  respects.” 

—  K.  Prescott  Low,  FIEJ  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Quincy,  Mass., 
Patriot  Ledger. 

continent  recently. 

The  proposal  is  especially  ironic,  he 
said,  because  at  a  time  when  Eastern 
European  nations  are  emerging  from 
state  domination  of  the  media  and 
seeking  models  for  free  expression,  the 
Western-dominated  council  is  setting 
an  example  of  government  control  of 
information. 

“This  is  naive  and  it’s  social  engi¬ 
neering,”  Low  said.  “  ‘Big  Brother  lives’ 
is  essentially  the  bottom  line.” 

On  a  world  scale,  the  proposal  paral¬ 
lels  the  threat  to  free  expression  posed 
by  the  United  Nations  Educational 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization’s 
proposed  New  World  Information  Or¬ 
der.  That  policy  was  promulgated  more 
than  a  decade  ago  by  Third  World  na¬ 
tions  to  justify  government  control  of 
media  but  eventually  was  abandon¬ 
ed  after  fierce  opposition  from  West¬ 


ern  organizations. 

The  European  press  ethics  measure 
was  approved  by  the  council’s  parlia¬ 
mentary  assembly  in  July  and  referred 
to  its  Committee  of  Ministers,  a  group 
composed  of  member  nations’  foreign 
ministers.  Hearings  were  scheduled  in 
early  November,  and  FIEJ  officials  ex¬ 
pected  to  speak  on  bebalf  of  about 
15,000  news  organizations  that  the 
group  represents  worldwide. 

What’s  the  fuss  about? 

The  council’s  policy  represents  a 
sweeping  departure  from  U.S.  concepts 
of  freedom  of  speech.  It  defines  what 
journalism  is  and  is  not,  what  it  can 
and  cannot  do,  and  how.  It  calls  for 
broad  government  involvement  in  the 
media  —  their  goals,  methods,  con¬ 
tent,  finances  and  employee  relations. 
It  accords  few  rights  to  the  press,  many 
to  citizens,  some  to  media  employees. 
It  calls  for  establishment  of  a  bureau¬ 
cracy  to  regulate  the  media  and  for  na¬ 
tional  laws  to  penalize  them  for  errors. 

While  many  European  nations  pro¬ 
tect  free  speech  by  constitution  and 
law,  none  has  such  absolute  protection 
as  the  First  Amendment  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

The  recommendation  calls  for  mem¬ 
ber  states  to  pass  laws  “to  ensure  neu¬ 
trality  of  information,  plurality  of 
opinions  and  gender  balance  as  well  as 
right  of  reply;”  a  European  ombuds¬ 
man,  a  “self-regulatory”  mechanism  for 
“information  verification;”  and  “citi¬ 
zens  media  associations.” 

It  also  calls  for  member  states  to 
adopt  a  38-point  ethics  package,  which 
says: 

•  The  basic  principle  of  journalistic 
ethics  is  that  “a  clear  distinction  must 
he  drawn  between  news  and  opinions, 
making  it  impossible  to  confuse  them.” 

•  “The  media’s  work  is  one  of  ‘medi¬ 
ation,’  providing  an  information  ser- 

(See  Threat  on  page  35) 
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Zapping  The  Merger 

Former  International  Circulation  Managers  Association 
president  now  says  he  doesn’t  think  absorption  into 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  America  was  a  good  idea 


by  M.L.  Stein 

RETIREES  HAVE  THE  luxury  of 
speaking  their  minds  without  worrying 
about  losing  their  jobs,  and  circulation 
expert  Joe  Forsee  took  full  advantage 
of  that  in  an  address  to  wholesale 
newspaper  distributors. 

Forsee,  president  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Circulation  Managers  Association 
for  12  years  before  the  group  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  last  year,  doesn’t  think 
that  the  merger  was  a  great  idea.  He 
offered  his  reasons  in  a  speech  before 
the  American  Association  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  Newspaper  Distributors  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Las  Vegas  Oct.  25-28. 

For  one  thing,  Forsee  explained, 
ICMA  “was  functioning  well  .  .  .  was 
in  good  financial  shape  and  charging 
much  less  for  dues,  conferences,  semi¬ 
nars  and  services  than  most  other 
newspaper  associations.” 

But  primarily,  he  “never  thought  the 
merger  was  the  right  approach.”  He 
said,  “The  argument  for  a  unified  ap¬ 
proach  to  marketing  challenges  could, 
in  my  judgment,  have  been  realized  in 
a  much  more  cost-effective  manner  — 
by  joint  meetings  and  coordination  be¬ 
tween  associations. 

Forsee,  who  was  circulation  manag¬ 
er  of  the  St.  Louis  Post'Dispatch  before 
his  ICMA  appointment,  also  fired  a 
few  volleys  at  newspapers. 

He  lauded  them  for  meeting  current 
marketing  challenges  through  re¬ 
search,  technological  changes  and  pay¬ 
ing  more  attention  to  reader  needs  but 
added,  “My  concern  is  that  marketing 
to  many  people  means  advertising  — 
and  circulation  means  merely  distribu¬ 
tion.  Newspapers  are  still  not  stirring 
up  the  entire  marketing  mix.” 

Forsee  complained  that  circulation 
receives  the  “short  straw”  in  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  strategies,  even  though  it  is  one  of 
the  more  important  departments. 

Marketing  the  newspaper  to  readers 
should  be  circulation’s  key  task,  he 
said. 


“There  is  no  other  department  suit¬ 
ed  to  stir  up  all  the  elements  of  the 
marketing  mix,  utilize  the  information 
of  what  people  want,  what  they  will 
pay  for  it  and  get  the  product  to  the 
customer  like  the  customer  wants  it,” 
he  added. 

Forsee  also  lambasted  late  press  runs 
as  one  of  the  “greatest  injustices”  in 
the  newspaper  business. 

“For  the  life  of  me,  with  all  that 
technology,  I  can’t  understand  why 
consistent,  on-time  press  runs  can’t  be 
achieved,”  he  said. 

When  circulation  people  try  to  con¬ 
vert  publishers  to  this  idea,  their  con¬ 
cerns  are  “rather  frivolously  dismissed,” 
Forsee  said. 

Also,  publishers  can  —  and  should 
—  put  out  more  attractive  newsracks 


or  city  governments  will  monitor  and 
regulate  the  racks,  a  trend  already  un¬ 
der  way,  he  warned. 

Nevertheless,  Forsee  sees  better  days 
ahead  for  the  industry  —  particularly 
in  light  of  improved  relations  between 
publishers  and  independent  distribu¬ 
tors. 

Noting  that  he  once  was  part  of  the 
enmity  between  the  two  groups,  he 
said,  “As  a  circulation  manager,  I  had 
my  telephone  tapped,  received  threat¬ 
ening  phone  calls  at  home  and  sat  in 
courtrooms  attempting  to  rebut  accu¬ 
sations  and  relating  for  the  record  just 
how  downright  ornery  some  of  you 
were.” 

Today,  Forsee  said,  the  adversarial 
distance  seems  to  be  lessening  as  dis¬ 
tributors  and  newspaper  managements 
enter  into  a  “new  spirit  of  cooperation 


.  .  .  this  is  imperative.” 

He  cited  total-market-coverage 
products  as  an  example.  Saying  they 
are  vital  to  newspapers’  economic 
health,  he  noted  that  their  use  is 
spreading  because  of  adult  distributors, 
“who  can  do  it  better.” 

The  fact  that  Forsee  was  on  the 
AAIND’s  program  was  testimony  to 
the  new  rapport,  he  observed. 

He  wasn’t  the  only  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  invited  to  the  conference. 
Mike  Moran,  senior  vice  president  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  ex¬ 
plained  the  newspaper  auditing  process 
to  the  attendees,  noting  that  although 
independent  distributors  are  not  audit¬ 
ed  per  se,  ABC  field  reps  might  call  on 
them  from  time  to  time  to  verify  a 
publisher’s  sales  claim. 


Moran  said  he  first  learned  about 
AAIND  when  he  received  his  invita¬ 
tion  to  speak  to  the  organization  four 
months  ago. 

AAIND  paid  further  tribute  to  the 
newspaper  business  by  presenting  its 
Circulation  Executive  of  the  Year 
Award  to  Steven  Falk,  vice  pres¬ 
ident/advertising  and  circulation  of  the 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency, 
which  operates  the  business  and  pro¬ 
duction  sides  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

“The  independent-distributor  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  most  effective  way  of  getting 
newspapers  to  consumers,”  Falk  told 
the  group. 

“The  reason  is  that  no  one  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  cares  as  much  about  it  as  someone 
who  owns  a  piece  of  it.  This  means  a 
52-week-a-year  commitment.”  §£6?? 


‘‘The  argument  for  a  unified  approach  to 
marketing  challenges  could,  in  my  judgment,  have 
been  realized  in  a  much  more  cost-effective  manner 
—  by  joint  meetings  and  coordination 
between  associations.” 
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Differences  Settled 

Washington  Post  and  Newspaper  Guild  unit  reach  agreement 
about  access  to  the  building  by  union  representatives 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  and 
Washington/Baltimore  Newspaper 
Guild  have  settled  their  disagreement 
about  access  to  the  Post  building  by 
union  representatives. 

The  paper  and  union  had  clashed 
about  what  was  required  for  Guild 
staffers  to  enter  the  building,  when  en¬ 
trance  was  permitted  and  whether  the 
union  could  hold  meetings  and  elec¬ 
tions  there. 

As  part  of  the  agreement,  which 
lasts  until  July  1995,  one  year  after  the 
contract  expires,  a  number  of  unfair  la¬ 
bor  charges  against  the  paper  have 
been  dropped. 

The  detailed  agreement  requires 
union  reps  who  are  not  Post  employees 
to  sign  in  at  the  security  desk  when 
they  enter  the  building  and  to  tell  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  staffers  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  name  of  the  employee  with 
whom  they  are  meeting.  Union  reps 
must  call  industrial  relations  staffers  if 
they  go  from  one  department  to  anoth¬ 
er. 

Guild  employees  also  must  meet 
with  Post  staffers  only  during  lunch  or 
scheduled  breaks  or  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  head’s  permission  and  only  for 
representational  —  not  organizational 
—  purposes. 

Further,  meetings  can  be  held  with  a 
maximum  of  three  Post  staffers  at  a 
time. 

The  union  can  hold  three  more 
elections,  one  a  year,  in  the  Post  build¬ 
ing  but  only  on  the  fifth  and  sixth 
floors,  not  in  the  main  lobby  or  cafete¬ 
ria. 

“1  think  it’s  a  victory  simply  because 
everyone  knows  the  relative  power  of 
labor  unions  these  days,  especially  in 
newspapers,”  said  Guild  unit  chairman 
Jim  Rupert,  an  assistant  foreign  editor. 
“There  really  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
strong  union  in  the  industry  these 
days,  relative  to  what  unions  have  been 
in  the  past.  This  is  important  because 
it  shows  .  .  .  fortunately,  we’re  still  rele¬ 
vant.  On  that  level,  it  is  a  victory. 


“On  another  level,  it  is  a  settle¬ 
ment,”  he  said.  “We  did  not  get  every¬ 
thing  we  liked  ....  What  really  has 
happened  here  is  that  the  Post  and 
the  Guild  are  free  to  go  back  to  the 
business  of  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions  ....  We  can  begin  to  deal  with 
issues  in  the  work  place  that  we  are  in¬ 


terested  in  and  that  the  Post  is  inter¬ 
ested  in.” 

Franklin  J.  Havlicek,  the  Post’s  vice 
president  for  industrial  relations  and 
environmental  services,  called  the  deal 


PHOENIX  POLICE  HAVE  arrested  an 
18-year-old  with  a  lengthy  criminal 
record  in  the  brutal  murder  of  retired 
Arizona  Republic  science  writer  Carle 
Hodge. 

Hodge,  71,  was  killed  about  2  a.m. 
Sept.  30  in  front  of  his  apartment.  The 
assailant  beat  him,  jumped  on  him, 
dumped  him  on  the  street,  then  got 
into  a  car,  pulled  a  U-turn  and  deliber¬ 
ately  ran  over  him,  according  to  a  story 
by  Republic  reporters  William  Hermann 
and  Gail  Tabor. 

Police  charged  Efren  Medina  with 
the  murder.  A  member  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  gang  in  the  Maryville  neighbor¬ 
hood,  Medina  has  a  long  juvenile  crimi¬ 
nal  record.  He  was  out  on  bail  on  an 
armed  robbery  and  aggravated  assault 
charge  at  the  time  of  the  murder. 

Medina  also  is  the  chief  suspect  in 
the  February  murder  of  a  cocaine  deal¬ 
er,  reported  Tom  Fitzpatrick,  a  colum¬ 
nist  at  the  Phoenix  alternative  paper 


“an  amazing  agreement”  and  “the  most 
detailed  access  agreement  for  union 
staff  reps,  certainly  in  the  newspaper 
industry.” 

“I’ve  been  practicing  labor  law  for  20 
years  and  I’ve  never  seen  anything  like 
this,”  he  said.  “This  is  a  very  important 
agreement.  It  balances  the  rights  of  the 


Post  to  control  its  own  offices  and 
property  with  the  rights  of  the  un¬ 
ion  ....  Unions  do  have  a  legal  right 
of  representation,  while  property  own¬ 
ers  have  the  right  to  control  policy.” 


Neu)  Times. 

Police  are  looking  for  two  other  men 
believed  to  be  in  the  car  with  Medina  at 
the  time  of  Hodge’s  death.  Republic  re¬ 
porter  Randy  Collier  said. 

“They  still  have  not  given  a  motive. 
They  are  saying  nothing  at  all  about  the 
case  right  now,”  he  said. 

Hodge’s  car  had  been  vandalized  a 
month  before.  Collier  said,  and  there  is 
speculation  that  the  writer,  who  had  a 
shortened  leg  from  a  childhood  disease, 
surprised  someone  tampering  with  the 
automobile. 

Hodge  was  a  colorful  fixture  in  the 
Republic  newsroom.  He  retired  in  1990 
after  11  years  at  the  paper.  He  was  re¬ 
membered  for  his  graceful  science  re¬ 
porting  and  a  certain  fierce  privacy. 

In  his  long  journalism  career,  Hodge 
worked  at  the  Associated  Press,  New 
York  Daily  News,  Newsweek  and  Time, 
where  he  edited  the  Press  section  dur¬ 
ing  the  1950s. 


“It  balances  the  rights  of  the  Post  to  control  its 
own  offices  and  property  with  the  rights  of  the 
union  ....  Unions  do  have  a  legal  right  of 
representation,  while  property  owners  have  the 
right  to  control  policy.” 


Teen  charged  with  killing  writer 
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Telecommunications 
Merger  Hearings 
Begin  in  Senate 

Subcommittee  hears  testimony  from  the  chiefs 
of  Bell  Atlantic,  Viacom  and  Paramount 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

MEDIA  MEGA-MERGERS  ARE  big 
news  right  now,  and  they  may  be  too 
big  for  congressional  lawmakers. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  a  deal  is  nec¬ 
essarily  good  or  had  because  it  is  big,” 
said  Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum  (D- 
Ohio),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judicia¬ 
ry  Committee’s  Subcommittee  on  An¬ 
titrust,  Monopolies  and  Business 
Rights. 

His  concerns,  he  explained,  “are 
based  on  my  reasoned  judgment  that 
consumers  can  be  exploited  by  con¬ 
glomerates  that  wield  too  much  market 
power.” 

At  a  recent  hearing  about  the  spate 
of  mergers  in  the  telecommunications 
industry,  Metzenbaum  said  he  is  most 
worried  about  the  proposed  merger  of 
Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  and  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Inc. 

He  also  expressed  concern  about  a 
proposed  deal  between  QVC  and  the 
Home  Shopping  Network,  AT&T’s  ac¬ 
quisition  of  McCaw  Cellular  Commu¬ 
nications,  and  bidding  between  QVC 
and  Viacom  International  Inc.  for 
Paramount  Communications. 

The  hearing  —  Metzenbaum  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  would  he  more  —  in¬ 
cluded  testimony  from  the  chiefs  of 
Bell  Atlantic,  Viacom  and  Paramount. 

Bell  Atlantic  chairman  and  CEO 
Raymond  Smith  emphasized  the 
“choice,  control  and  convenience”  that 
would  be  created  in  the  marketplace 
by  a  merger  of  his  company  with  TCI 
and  Liberty  Media. 

,  In  addition.  Smith  said  Bell  Atlantic 

1  will  spend  more  than  $15  billion  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  five  years  to  “create  a  na¬ 
tional  network  of  distribution  systems.” 
i  He  argued  that  the  “notion  .  .  .  that 


Bell  Atlantic  by  sheer  size  alone  will 
dominate  the  marketplace  for  interac¬ 
tive,  multimedia  services  is  without 
foundation  —  there  are  many  capable 
competitors.” 

Sumner  Redstone,  chairman  of  Via¬ 
com,  had  a  less  charitable  view  of  such 
mergers.  Viacom  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  bidding  war  with  TCI-owned 
QVC  for  Paramount  when  Redstone 
testified. 

“TCI  has  systematically  attempted 
to  exert  monopoly  control  over  almost 


every  aspect  of  the  cable  industry,” 
Redstone  said,  adding,  “Together  with 
its  partners  and  would-be  partners  in 
QVC  —  Comcast,  Cox  Enterprises 
and  Newhouse  —  TCI  controls  access 
to  one  in  every  three  American  cable 
households.” 

He  noted,  “The  power  TCI  would 
have  to  control  programming  and  ca¬ 
ble  distribution  is  dangerous  enough  by 
itself,  but  when  coupled  with  the  pub¬ 
lishing,  television  and  motion  picture 
production  and  other  interests  of  Para¬ 
mount,  the  danger  to  fundamental 
First  Amendment  principles  designed 
to  further  a  diversity  of  voices,  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  viewpoints  and  freedom  of 
access  to  the  marketplace  of  ideas  is 
sobering. 

“This  is  especially  significant  in  light 
of  the  threatened  combination  of  two 
of  the  largest  publishers  in  the  world. 


Paramount  and  Newhouse.  This  com¬ 
bination  would  create  the  single  largest 
and  most  powerful  publisher,  present¬ 
ing,  in  and  of  itself,  substantial  an¬ 
titrust  questions,”  Redstone  added. 

“If  TCl’s  plans  are  fulfilled,  it  will  be 
TCI  that  determines  which  voices, 
viewpoints  and  ideas  are  carried  on  the 
nation’s  superhighways.  Indeed,  TCI 
could  end  up  controlling  the  news  we 
receive  and  the  content  of  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  schoolbooks,”  he  cautioned. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  testimony  of 


Paramount’s  chairman  and  CEO  Mar¬ 
tin  Davis  reflected  Redstone’s.  Para¬ 
mount  and  Viacom  had  a  friendly 
merger  planned  until  QVC’s  hostile 
bid. 

Davis  said,  “A  QVC-Paramount 
board  consisting  of  TCI  Liberty  Me¬ 
dia-,  Comcast-,  Newhouse-  and  Cox- 
nominated  directors  would  exert  enor¬ 
mous  leverage  over  the  marketplace, 
not  only  in  cable  but  in  publishing 
since  Newhouse’s  Random  House  com¬ 
petes  head  to  head  with  [Paramount’s] 
Simon  &  Schuster.  Surely  this  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  media  power  in  so  few  hands 
must  somehow  be  brought  under  con¬ 
trol  .  .  .  .The  new  media  gateway,  I  sub¬ 
mit,  whether  it  is  called  the  communi¬ 
cations  superhighway  to  whatever  label 
one  chooses  to  affix,  must  be  open  to 
all  programmers  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis.”  KCT 


In  addition,  Smith  said  Bell  Atlantic  will 
spend  more  than  $15  billion  during  the  next  five 
years  to  “create  a  national  network  of 
distribution  systems.” 
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Victims  of  abuse 
by  sports  clerk 
sue  newspaper 

Five  families  who  say  their  high  schooUaged  hoys 
were  sexually  abused  blame  the  Chicago  Sun^Times 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  CHICAGO  SON-TIMES  is  be¬ 
ing  sued  by  five  families  who  say  their 
high  school-aged  boys  were  sexually 
abused  by  a  former  prep  sports  stringer 
who  became  a  full-time  sports  depart¬ 
ment  clerk. 

In  a  lawsuit  filed  Oct.  1  in  Cook 
County  Circuit  Court  in  Chicago,  four 
families,  using  pseudonyms,  accuse  the 
newspaper  of  negligence  in  employing 
Peter  Anding,  who  previously  was  con¬ 
victed  twice  in  sexual  incidents  involv¬ 
ing  young  boys,  to  report  on  high 
school  sports. 


The  same  argument  is  made  in  a  lit¬ 
tle-noticed  lawsuit  against  the  Sun- 
Times  that  has  been  wending  its  way 
slowly  through  the  Cook  County  court 
since  it  was  filed  May  21. 

In  that  lawsuit,  a  Chicago  woman 
says  the  newspaper  “failed  to  use  rea¬ 
sonable  care  in  employing  Anding,” 
who  she  said  sexually  abused  her  son,  a 
minor. 

Anding  was  arrested  in  the  Suri' 
Times  newsroom  in  September  1991 
and  indicted  the  next  month  on  196 
felony  charges  of  sexual  misconduct 
with  high  school  male  athletes. 

Prosecutors  said  Anding  used  his 
connection  with  the  Suri'Times,  which 
frequently  ran  his  bylined  articles  with 
the  identifier  “staff  writer,”  by  promis¬ 
ing  favorable  coverage  in  exchange  for 


sex  with  the  athletes  or  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  watch  the  youths  perform  sex  acts 
with  prostitutes  whom  Anding  hired. 

Anding  began  writing  free-lance 
high  school  sports  stories  for  the  Sun- 
Times  in  1986.  He  stopped  writing  for 
the  paper  in  1987  and  resumed  in  June 
1990. 

According  to  the  paper,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  returned  to  college 
during  the  time  that  he  was  not  writ¬ 
ing. 

In  fact,  he  had  been  in  jail. 

When  Anding  began  writing  in 
1986,  he  was  free  on  an  appeal  bond 
after  a  1984  conviction  for  deviate  sex¬ 


ual  assault.  Anding  was  accused  of  us¬ 
ing  a  knife  to  force  a  15 -year-old  boy  to 
submit  to  a  sexual  act. 

In  1985,  he  was  arrested  again  in  a 
similar  incident  that  led  to  a  kidnap¬ 
ping  charge. 

Anding  went  to  jail  in  1987  after 
pleading  guilty  to  kidnapping. 

He  contributed  stories  again,  start¬ 
ing  in  June  1990.  June  22,  1992,  he  was 
hired  full-time  as  a  sports  agate  clerk. 

In  a  plea  agreement  Sept.  2,  Anding 
pleaded  guilty  to  22  charges  of  sexual 
misconduct  and  was  sentenced  to  30 
years  in  prison  plus  10  years  to  run 
concurrently. 

At  the  plea  appearance,  he  apolo¬ 
gized  to  the  SurX'Times  and  said  his 
conduct  was  “no  reflection  on  my  em¬ 
ployer.”  Both  lawsuits,  however,  argue 


that  the  Sun-Times  bears  a  legal  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

The  suit  filed  in  May,  for  example, 
says,  “Anding’s  criminal  history  made 
him  unfit  for  his  particular  employ¬ 
ment,  agency  or  otherwise  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Sun-Times  and  presented 
a  danger  to  third  parties.” 

The  suit  filed  by  the  four  families  in 
October  accuses  the  paper  of  being 
negligent  in  five  areas,  including 
“fail(ing)  to  require  date  of  birth.  So¬ 
cial  Security  number  or  fingerprints  to 
be  submitted  for  its  screening  process.” 

The  newspaper  acknowledged  in  an 
article  published  after  Anding’s  arrest 
that  when  Anding  was  hired  full-time, 
he  never  filled  out  the  routine  compa¬ 
ny  job  application  that  asks  about 
felony  convictions. 

The  lawsuit  says  the  Sun-Times 
“failed  to  warn  Chicago  public  high 
school  officials,  parents  of  Chicago 
high  school  student  athletes  and 
Chicago  public  high  school  student 
athletes,  among  others,  that  Peter 
Anding  had  previously  been  convicted 
of  sexual  crimes  when  it  knew  or  in  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  care  should  have 
known  that  Peter  Anding  had  been 
previously  convicted.” 

Sun-Times  attorney  Damon  E.  Dunn 
said  the  newspaper  cannot  be  blamed 
for  Anding’s  actions. 

“I  think  these  complaints  are  based 
on  a  misperception  of  Mr.  Anding’s  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  Sun-Times,”  said 
Dunn  of  the  Chicago  firm  Levin  & 
Funkhouser. 

“Essentially  what  we  have  here  is 
someone  who  on  his  own  time  com¬ 
mits  crimes,”  Dunn  said. 

Nor  was  the  Sun-Times’  screening 
process  insufficient,  Dunn  argued. 

“If  you  hire  an  entry-level  data  clerk 
for  a  sports  department,  there  is  no 
reason  you  should  have  to  check  his 
criminal  background.  And,  in  fact,  I 
think  it  is  implied  in  Illinois  law  .  .  . 
that  there  are  some  things  you  can’t 
check  in  employment,”  he  said. 

“I’m  sure  our  competition  across  the 
street  [the  Chicago  Tribune]  does  not 
check  criminal  backgrounds,”  Dunn 
added. 

“My  information  to  date  is  I’ve  been 
unable  to  locate  any  [newspaper]  that 
makes  a  criminal  background  check  in 
hiring  editorial  staff.” 

In  the  May  21  lawsuit  filed  by  the 
single  family,  the  Sun-Times  has  filed  a 


“If  you  hire  an  entry-level  data  clerk  for  a  sports 
department,  there  is  no  reason  you  should  have  to 
check  his  criminal  background.” 
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motion  to  dismiss. 

In  court  documents,  the  paper  says, 
“There  is  absolutely  no  indication  that 
any  of  Anding’s  allegedly  offensive 
conduct  had  the  slightest  relation  to 
his  work  on  behalf  of  the  Sun-Times" 

A  December  hearing  date  has  been 
set  for  that  motion  to  dismiss. 

Opposing  the  motion,  the  family’s 
attorney,  Berton  Ring,  argues  that  the 
Sun-Times  connection  gave  Anding 
access  to  high  school  athletes. 

“Mr.  Anding’s  actions  were  also  in 
furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  Sun- 
Times  [because]  Mr.  Anding  would 
need  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
players  and  coaches  that  he  was  cover¬ 
ing  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  provide 
the  best  stories  for  his  paper,  the  Sun- 
Times,”  Ring  writes. 

Both  lawsuits  also  name  Anding  as  a 
defendant  and  accuse  him  of  a  wide 
range  of  sordid  conduct. 

According  to  the  single  family’s  law¬ 
suit,  Anding  sexually  propositioned  the 
boy  several  times,  offered  to  videotape 
the  boy  “performing  sexual  acts  with 
others,”  and  showed  him  pornographic 
pictures  and  videos. 

As  a  result,  the  mother  says,  her  son 
has  “questioned  his  own  sexual  orien¬ 


tation”  and  sought  psychiatric  care. 

She  and  her  son  are  seeking  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  damages  from  Anding,  the  Sun- 
Times  and  David  Kaplan,  owner  of  the 
Skokie,  Ill. -based  newsletter  Windy 
City  Roundball  Review. 

Anding  contributed  articles  on  a 
free-lance  basis  to  the  newsletter, 
which  follows  Chicago-area  high 
school  basketball  and  is  subscribed  to 
by  college  recruiters. 

In  the  Oct.  1  lawsuit,  Anding  is  al¬ 
leged  to  have  raped  one  of  the  boys  at 
knifepoint.  In  addition  to  physical  and 
emotional  damage,  the  lawsuit  says, 
the  boy  “contracted  several  venereal 


RULING  IN  A  case  brought  by  two 
Michigan  newspapers,  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court  said  the  University  of 
Michigan  violated  state  open  meetings 
and  records  laws  by  conducting  a  secret 
search  for  a  new  president  in  1988. 

However,  in  the  4-2  ruling,  the  high 
court  did  not  impose  sanctions  on  the 
university  or  the  president  who  was 
hired,  James  Duderstadt. 


diseases.” 

Other  families  say  Anding  repeated¬ 
ly  propositioned  the  boys,  talked  lewd¬ 
ly  to  them  or  arranged  to  videotape 
the  youths  performing  sex  acts  with 
prostitutes. 

“Defendant  Anding  on  more  than 
one  occasion  expressly  stated  to  cer¬ 
tain  plaintiffs  that  as  a  result  of  his  em¬ 
ployment  with  defendant  Sun-Times, 
he  could  have  favorable  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Sun-Times  newspaper 
publication  about  certain  plaintiffs’ 
athletic  exploits,”  the  suit  says. 

No  action  on  this  lawsuit  has  been 
scheduled. 


The  case  was  brought  by  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  Ann  Arbor  News. 

More  recently,  the  Detroit  News  and 
Lansing  State  Journal  have  sued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  similar  presidential 
search  conducted  earlier  this  year  by 
Michigan  State  University.  That  case  is 
pending,  but  the  university  has  chosen 
a  new  president,  San  Francisco  banker 
Peter  McPherson.  >£6?? 


Court  says  secret  search  broke  the  law 


“An  unhealthy  distrust  exists  between  religionists  and  journalists  . . .  Religious  figures  fear  being 
misunderstood  . . .  journalists  fear  making  mistakes  and  incurring  religious  wrath.” 

— Bridging  the  Gap:  Religion  and  the  News  Media 

This  groundbreaking  new  report,  based  on  a  survey  of  nearly  900  clergy  and  journalists,  examines  the  alienation  that  exists 
between  the  religious  community  and  the  news  media  and  makes  recommendations  for  improvement.  The  study  was  con- 

ducted  by  Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment  Center  Visiting  Professional 
\  Scholars  John  Dart,  former  president  of  the  Religious  Newswriters 
_  — — — GSP*  \  Association,  and  Jimmy  R.  Allen,  former  head  of  the  Southern  Baptist 

P  fUledia  i  Convention. 

\  \  Among  the  findings  of  the  report: 

"  — 1  \  ■  The  study  is  critical  of  the  press  for  not  giving  adequate  attention  to  the 

\  complex  and  emotional  subject  of  religion  and  also  faults  organized  reli- 
\  gion  for  often  resorting  to  “media  bashing”  and  preferring  publicity  over 
\  probing,  analytic  coverage. 

\  ■  It  documents  a  “wide  chasm”  between  “two  alien  cultures...one  rooted 
\  largely  in  a  search  for  facts  and  the  other  grounded  in  a  discovery  of 
\  faith  beyond  fact.” 

\  ■  The  report  also  debunks  earlier  studies  that  erroneously  suggested 
\  that  members  of  the  American  media  are  irreligious. 


Please  send  me  a  complimentary  coff/dBrid^ng  the  Gap:  ReUgion  and  me  Nem  Media 


Mail  to:  Bridging  the  Gap,  The  Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment  Center 
1207  18th  Avenue.  South,  Nashville,  TN  37212 
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Interactive  Communications 


Illinois  daily  offers 
national  sports  fax 

THE  NEWS-GAZETTE,  Champaign- 
Urbana,  111.,  is  offering  a  nationwide 
daily  sports  fax  newspaper. 

Fast  Sports  Fax  will  focus  on  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  sports  and  will  feature  a 
column  by  executive  sports  editor  Loren 
Tate. 

Subscribers  of  the  five-day-a-week 
fax  newspaper  will  be  faxed  overnight 
two  legal-size  pages  Monday  and  single 
legal-size  pages  Tuesday  through  Friday. 

Subscriptions  will  be  available  in 
sports  seasonal  periods.  The  fax  paper 
will  not  publish  May  through  August. 

“We  know  that  University  of  Illinois 
sports  have  broad  regional  and  national 
interest,  and  we  maintain  a  large  list  of 
subscribers  throughout  the  country  who 
follow  the  teams  through  Tate  and  the 
News 'Gazette"  editor  John  Foreman 
said. 

“Unfortunately,”  he  added,  “the  mail 
is  frustratingly  slow  for  them.  We  think 
this  will  prove  popular  with  them  and 
that  people  will  like  the  fax  service.” 

Federal  sources 
going  on  line 

A  BILL  SIGNED  into  law  in  June  man¬ 
dates  that  the  public  have  on-line  com¬ 
puter  access  to  two  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment’s  main  information  sources, 
the  Federal  Register  and  Congressional 
Record. 

President  Clinton,  in  a  statement 
when  he  signed  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office  Electronic  Information  Ac¬ 
cess  Enhancement  Act  of  1993,  called 
the  law  an  “important  step  forward  in 
the  electronic  dissemination  of  federal 
information”  that  will  “provide  valuable 
insights  into  the  most  effective  means 
of  disseminating  public  government  in¬ 
formation.” 

He  said  the  government’s  electronic 
services  would  complement,  not  sup¬ 
plant,  commercial  information  services 
and  other  federal  information  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  law  requires  the  service  to  in¬ 
clude  a  directory  of  federal  government 
information  available  electronically. 

It  allows  the  Government  Printing 
Office  to  charge  “reasonable”  fees, 
which  have  not  been  set. 


The  GPO,  which  publishes  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Record,  has  called  for  bids  for 
software  for  the  system.  The  service  is 
required  to  be  operational  by  1994. 

The  Register,  the  official  record  of 
government  policy,  regulation  and  pro¬ 
cedures  from  the  executive  branch,  is 
published  five  days  a  week.  A  subscrip¬ 
tion  costs  $415  a  year.  The  Record,  the 
official  record  of  debates,  bills  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Congress,  is  published  dai¬ 
ly  when  Congress  is  in  session.  It  sells 
for  $225  a  year. 

Tickets  on  line 

TRIBUNE  CO.,  TICKETMASTER 
Corp.  and  America  Online  Inc.  have 
announced  a  deal  designed  to  allow 
Chicago  Online  subscribers  to  use  their 
personal  computers  to  browse  schedules 
and  buy  tickets  to  Chicago-area  and 
Florida  concerts. 

The  arrangement  aims  to  give  users 
of  Chicago  Online,  a  joint  venture  of 
Tribune  and  America  Online,  access  to 
Ticketmaster’s  databases  of  events  near 
Chicago  by  late  this  year,  with  Florida 
events  to  be  added  by  early  1994.  Users 
will  be  able  to  buy  seats  by  computer  on 
all  but  the  first  day  of  sales  for  selected 
events. 

The  company  already  has  begun  sell¬ 
ing  on-line  tickets  to  the  White  Sox 
and  Tribune’s  Chicago  Cubs  baseball 
games. 

Fax  newspaper 

USA  FAX  LINE,  which  sells  informa¬ 
tion  by  facsimile,  has  added  a  daily  fax 
newspaper  and  daily  and  weekly  sports 
faxes  to  its  on- demand  lineup. 

Information  for  the  daily  news  fax  is 
compiled  by  watching  television  and 
reading  newspapers  and  magazines,  said 
Kevin  Halpern,  a  former  sports  editor  at 
the  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Daily  News 
Journal  who  started  the  Pensacola,  Fla.- 
based  fax  service  in  August. 

The  thrice-daily  sports  services  and 
weekly  football,  baseball  and  basketball 
services  use  information  repackaged 
from  Dow  Jones  Telerate  Inc.’s  Sports- 
Ticker. 

Faxes  are  accessible  through  an  800 
number,  at  a  cost  of  $7  a  week,  or 
through  a  900  number,  which  costs  75<t 
a  minute. 


Halpern,  who  said  he’s  getting  50  to 
75  calls  a  day,  also  offers  columns  on 
health,  hunting,  movies  and  computers 
and  is  selling  ads  on  the  fax. 

N.J.  newspaper 
on  CD-ROM 

THE  RECORD,  BERGEN  County, 
N.J.,  is  available  on  compact  disk. 

The  CD-ROM  (compact  disk,  read¬ 
only  memory)  package  includes  all  edi¬ 
torial  text  in  the  paper.  Files  date  from 
1984  and  include  about  60,000  articles 
a  year. 

Offered  mainly  for  libraries  and  busi¬ 
nesses,  the  service  supplies  a  disk  con¬ 
taining  all  stories  that  year  to  date,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  disk  a  month.  Two  levels  of 
searchability  accommodate  beginning 
and  advanced  researchers. 

The  Record  joins  a  host  of  other  pa¬ 
pers  on  CD-ROM,  provided  on  con¬ 
tract  through  New  Canaan,  Conn.- 
based  News  Bank,  which  electronically 
scans  the  text  from  newsprint  and  con¬ 
verts  it  to  digital  information.  The 
Record  on  CD-ROM  costs  $1,640  a 
year. 

Cowles  Publishing 
forms  subsidiary 
for  new  media 

COWLES  PUBLISHING  CO.  has 
formed  a  subsidiary  to  spearhead  its  ef¬ 
forts  in  new  media,  including  CD- 
ROM,  audio  services,  database  market¬ 
ing  and  computer  on-line  services. 

The  subsidiary.  New  Media  Ventures 
Inc.,  will  develop  alliances  among 
Cowdes  information-service  properties 
and  potential  external  partners,  such  as 
telephone  companies,  other  publishers, 
software  manufacturers  and  cable-tele¬ 
vision  companies. 

Shaun  Higgins,  marketing  and  sales 
director  at  the  Cowles-owned  SpokeS' 
man'Review,  Spokane,  will  be  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  NMV, 
said  William  Stacey  Cowles,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  parent  company.  Higgins 
will  retain  his  position  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 

“This  is  an  important  step  into  the 
future  for  our  family  of  companies,” 
Cowles  said. 
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“We  have  been  experimenting  with 
some  of  these  new  technologies  and 
business  strategies  for  more  than  a 
decade.  Now  it’s  time  to  meld  them 
into  a  business.” 

NMV  will  build  its  operations  a- 
round  a  predecessor  advertising  compa¬ 
ny,  Spokane  Advertiser  Inc.  That  firm 
has  produced  advertising  publications 
under  the  Spokane  Week  banner  and 
provided  direct  marketing  and  private 
delivery  services  to  magazine  and  cata¬ 
log  publishers. 

NMV  will  continue  these  operations 
and  develop  two  ongoing  Cowles  pro¬ 
jects:  SR  MINERVA,  a  computer  on¬ 
line  bulletin  board  serving  2,500 
Spokane-area  residents,  and  Cityline 
information  services  in  Spokane  and 
Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho,  Cowles  said. 

Both  he  and  Higgins  emphasized 
that  NMV  will  focus  on  new  business 
opportunities  in  and  beyond  the  North¬ 
west. 

Initially,  Higgins  said,  the  company 
will  examine  ways  to  repackage  and  re¬ 
sell  information  published  in  the 
Spokesman-Review  and  its  magazine 
subsidiary.  Western  Farmer-Stockman. 

As  an  example,  he  cited  a  recent 
agreement  with  a  national  on-line  data¬ 
base  company  that  will  enable  Cowles 
to  market  articles  appearing  in  both 
publications  to  a  nationwide  audience 
of  340,000  business  clients. 

Cowles  also  recently  concluded  a 
deal  with  Denver-based  ClassiFACTS 
Inc.  that  lets  job  seekers,  home  buyers 
and  automobile  buyers  access  classified 
ads  in  the  Spokesman- Review  from  mar¬ 
kets  throughout  North  America. 

PCMCIA  cards 
hold  applications 
on  ROM  chips 

PCMCIA  CARDS,  HIGHLY  compact 
plug-in  memory  devices  for  notebook 
computers  and  newer  personal  digital 
assistants,  now  can  be  made  with  recep¬ 
tacles  for  a  dozen  read-only  memory 
chips. 

According  to  the  Oct.  11  InfoWorld 
magazine,  Phoenix-based  Computer¬ 
ized  Data  Systems  for  Manufacturing 
Inc.  designed  a  card  capable  of  holding 
up  to  12  removable  ROM  “tokens.” 

With  software  published  on  the  chips 
rather  than  on  the  cards,  users  would 
be  able  to  assemble  a  single  multiple- 
applications  card  suited  to  their  use. 

Currently,  users  of  several  applica¬ 
tions  must  carry  several  cards. 


are  greeted  with  a  short  explanation  of 
the  survey,  they  answer  multiple-choice 
questions  by  pressing  appropriate  num¬ 
bers  on  their  Touch-Tone  keypads. 
Comments  from  “certain  respondents” 
also  may  be  recorded,  MCI  said. 

The  Gallup  800  Survey  can  take  up 
to  5,000  simultaneous  calls.  It  features 
voice  recording  and  transcription  ser¬ 
vice. 

Gallup  sends  results  and  analysis, 
with  recommendations,  to  customers 
via  e-mail,  fax  or  overnight  delivery. 
The  survey  is  sold  by  Gallup  under  a 
three-year  agreement  with  MCI,  which 
carries  all  calls  on  its  network. 


ANNOUNCING 


The 

Knight  International 
Press  Fellowship 
•  Program 


Call  For  Applications 

The  Knight  International  Press  Fellowship  Program  has  been 
established  to  form  a  service  corps  of  news  media  professionals  from 
the  United  States  to  provide  practical  journalistic,  management, 
business  and  technical  assistance  to  a  free  and  independent  press 
throughout  the  world. 

The  program  will  sponsor  up  to  25  fellows  from  the  United  States  each 
year  to  work  with  host  institutions  and  news  media  outlets  that  are 
seeking  outside  assistance.  The  fellowships  will  last  from  one  to  nine 
months,  and  will  initially  concentrate  on  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
the  former  Soviet  Republics,  Latin  America  and  South  Africa.  Assign¬ 
ments  will  include  teaching,  training  of  trainers  and  consulting. 

The  program  seeks  applicants  with  expertise  in  a  broad  range  of  press 
disciplines:  reporting,  writing,  editing,  publication  design,  pre¬ 
press  production,  relevant  computer  and  other  state-of-the  art 
technologies,  circulation,  advertising,  marketing  and  promotion, 
business  management  and  pressroom  operations. 

The  fellowship  will  cover  transportation  and  living  expenses  and 
provide  a  modest  honorarium.  Fellowships  will  generally  begin  within 
four  months  after  selection. 

First  Application  Deadline:  December  1, 1993 

The  fellowship  is  sponsored  by  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
Foundation  and  is  administered  by  the  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists. 
Detailed  application  forms  and  information  can  be  obtained  from: 


The  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists 

11690-A  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  Virginia  2209tA 
Tel;  (703)  620-5984  •  Fax;  (703)  620-6790 


Toll-free  surveys 
for  publishers 

THE  GALLUP  800  Survey  recently  was 
introduced  as  an  automated  polling  ser¬ 
vice  capable  of  tabulating  and  reporting 
large  numbers  of  callers  to  a  toll-free 
telephone  number. 

Partners  MCI  Telecommunications 
Corp.  and  the  Gallup  Organization  are 
pitching  the  service  to  publishers  who 
wish  to  conduct  opinion  polls  or  to  sur¬ 
vey  readers’  reactions  to  editorial  con¬ 
tent  or  overall  publication  quality. 

According  to  MCI,  after  respondents 
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Interactive  Communications 


News  service 

for  computer-phones 

INDIVIDUAL  INC.,  CAMBRIDGE, 
Mass.,  in  September  began  sending 
news  free  to  users  of  EO  Communica¬ 
tors,  the  first  in  a  field  of  hybrid  pocket 
computer-telephones. 

The  company  now  charges  $49.95  a 
month. 

The  four-year-old  firm  already  of¬ 
fered  information  by  fax,  e-mail  or  Lo¬ 
tus  Notes. 

News  copy  is  retrieved  and  filtered 
using  technology  based  on  exclusively 
licensed  SMART  software  developed  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Unlike  other  services,  however,  the 
new  HeadsUp  service  from  Individual 
does  not  deliver  news  briefs  or  format¬ 
ted  electronic  newspapers  to  pagers  or 
portable  PCs  (E&P,  July  31,  p.  26).  In¬ 
stead,  it  sends  customized  daily  news 
briefs  in  10  categories  from  a  choice  of 
700  topics  to  the  devices,  which  were 
developed  by  EO  and  AT&T  (E&P, 
Oct.  31, 1992,  p.  26). 


EO  uses  the  AT&T  Hobhit  processor 
and  Go  Corp.’s  pen-based  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  EO  and  Go  recently  were  merged 
by  majority  shareholder  AT&T. 

News  selected  from  among  200  pub¬ 
lications  is  sent  to  subscribers’  mailbox¬ 
es  for  access  via  their  Communicators. 
Users  also  may  retrieve  the  full  text  of 
articles  within  minutes. 

EO  Communicators  are  sold  with 
built-in  cellular  phones.  Several  models 
proposed  or  already  developed  range 
from  desktop  units  with  flat,  page-size 
screens  to  pocket  phones  with  smaller 
displays. 

Shortly  after  HeadsUp  became  avail¬ 
able  for  EO  Communicators,  Individual 
agreed  with  Dialog  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc.  that  the  Palo  Alto,  Calif.- 
based  company  would  make  what  it  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “significant  minority  invest¬ 
ment  in  Individual.’’ 

Dialog,  a  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  compa¬ 
ny,  said  it  will  be  represented  on  Indi¬ 
vidual’s  board  of  directors  and  will  help 
shape  its  strategy. 

The  companies  are  exploring  possible 
joint  product  and  market  development 


projects.  Individual  president  Yosi  Am- 
ram  said  his  company  plans  to  use  Dia¬ 
log’s  database  resources  in  its  personal 
HeadsUp  and  corporate  work  group 
First!  services. 

Dialog’s  partnership  with  Individual 
will  allow  it  to  continue  expanding  the 
scope  of  its  Dialog  Alert  current  aware¬ 
ness  offering.  Dialog  president  Patrick  j. 
Tierney  said. 

NPPA  workshop 
adds  electronic 
edition  to  ET5 

THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  Electronic 
Photojournalism  Workshop  sponsored 
by  the  National  Press  Photographers 
Association  published  for  the  first  time 
an  electronic  edition  of  its  Electronic 
Times. 

The  colorful  32-page  newspaper  is 
prepared  each  year  with  vendor-sup¬ 
plied  hardware,  software  and  consum¬ 
ables.  The  equipment  is  assembled  each 
year  in  a  temporary  newsroom  and  pre¬ 
press  production  area  at  the  meeting 
site. 

At  the  mid-September  meeting  in 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  R.R.  Donnelley  & 
Sons  created  a  version  of  ET5  in  the 
Portable  Document  Format  of  Adobe 
Acrobat  software.  The  workshop’s  e-pa- 
per  resides  in  Library  12/Future  Media 
of  JForum,  a  CompuServe  area  set  aside 
for  journalists. 

Each  file  is  designated  by  the  suf¬ 
fix  PDF.  An  overall  directory  file, 
ET5STY.TXT,  describes  each  page,  its 
creators,  topics  covered  and  technology 
used  in  its  production. 

Almost  all  ET5  stories  and  photos 
were  converted  on  a  Macintosh  into 
Acrobat’s  platform-independent  format, 
allowing  access  to  the  e-paper  by  JFo¬ 
rum  members  using  Macs  or  other 
desktop  computers.  Without  the  space 
constraints  of  the  printed  version,  all 
assignments  could  be  published  as  full- 
page  spreads,  so  the  electronic  version 
is  several  pages  longer  than  the  printed 
edition. 

The  on-line  home  of  the  NPPA  and 
Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  JForum 
has  more  than  16,000  members  world¬ 
wide. 

Begun  in  1979,  CompuServe  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  provides  more  than  1.3 
million  members  with  access  to  1,700 
databases  and  services. 
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GMA... 

Known  by  our 
extensive  family  of 
mail  room  systems: 


SLS-1 000®  High  Speed  Inserting  System 
Up  to  1 000  zones;  product  repair;  25,000  cph 


GMAX '  Advanced  Software  Controls 
Mailroom  management,  control  and  reporting 


PrintRoll  Storage/Retrieval  System 
Post-press  buffering  that  eliminates  overflows 


Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales 

1 1  Main  Street 
Southboro  MA  01772 
T  elephone:  508-48 1  -8562 
Fax:  508-485-2060 


NEWS-GRIP™  Conveyor  System 
Operates  at  press  speeds  up  to  80,000  cph 


The  Leader  in  Integr, 

i  Manufacturing  and  Engineering 

2980  Avenue  B 
Bethlehem  PA  18017 
Telephone:  215-694-9494 
Fax:  215-694-0776 


Innovative  New  Technology  for  Packaging  and  Distribution! 


PrintStack  CN-25  Counter  Stacker 


Model  227  Inserting  System 


Space-saving  design;  efficient  operation 


Handles  variety  of  jackets  and  preprints 


ed  Inserting  Systems 


Muller  Martini-Canada 

20  Caldari  Road 
Concord  ON  L4K  4N8  Canada 
Telephone:  905-660-9595 
Fax:  905-660-9555 


Member  of  the  MULLER  MARTINI  Group 


spending  To  Expand 
And  Modernize 

More  color-printing  and  packaging  capacity 
at  newspaper  production  plants 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

DURING  THE  PAST  three  years,  only 
a  sprinkling  of  companies  have  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  new,  modernized 
or  expanded  newspaper  production 
plants. 

Most  improvements  have  been  at 
smaller  sites,  while  the  few  at  bigger 
papers  resulted  from  decisions  and 
budgets  made  in  the  late  1980s. 

This  spring,  however.  North  Ameri¬ 
can  dailies  of  various  sizes  announced 
major  capital  investments.  A  handful 
of  projects  may  not  indicate  a  brighter 
economy  or  an  increase  in  overall  in¬ 
dustry  spending.  But  even  if  more  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  demanding  newspapers, 
certainly  more  is  being  demanded  of 
newspapers,  notably  better,  faster 
printing  and  improved  delivery  of  oth¬ 
er  products. 

By  mid-year,  announced  plans  in¬ 
cluded  the  following  undertakings: 

•  Almost  half  of  the  $52.25  million 
that  Southam  Inc.  is  investing  in  its 
newspapers  will  go  into  expanded  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  facilities  at 
the  Ottawa  (Ontario)  Citizen. 

•  The  New  York  Daily  News  will  be¬ 
gin  long-sought  color  offset  printing 
when  it  turns  a  New  Jersey  bleach  fac¬ 
tory  into  a  printing-distribution  plant. 

•  After  185  years  of  publication,  the 
Washington,  Pa.,  Observer-Reporter 
regularly  is  printing  color  on  a  new 
press  in  a  new  plant. 

•  To  handle  burgeoning  post-press 
operations,  the  Houston  Chronicle 
opened  a  large  Packaging  and  Distrib¬ 
ution  Center  with  business  offices. 

During  the  summer,  two  more  pro¬ 
jects,  still  in  early  planning  stages, 
were  announced  by  the  Central  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  group:  a  new  downtown 
headquarters  for  Phoenix  Newspapers 
Inc.  and  possibly  a  new  production-dis¬ 
tribution  facility  for  Indianapolis 
Newspapers  Inc. 


Southam  spends 

Of  the  three  dailies  serving  Canada’s 
capital,  the  largest  ( 170,489  weekday 
circulation)  is  owned  by  the  country’s 
largest  newspaper  chain.  Southam’s  Cit¬ 
izen  is  to  become  an  all-morning  paper 
next  year  upon  completion  of  a  $24.2 
million  expansion  at  its  production  and 
distribution  plant. 

Southam  intends  to  invest  $28  mil¬ 
lion  more  to  help  all  its  papers  adopt 
page-layout  technology  to  speed  pre¬ 
press  production. 


Citizen  publisher  Russell  Mills  said 
the  addition  of  11  Goss  Metro  press 
units  will  boost  printing  capacity  by 
50%  to  an  average  of  60,000  copies  an 
hour.  “Apart  from  allowing  the  paper  to 
have  more  color  pictures  and  graphics’’ 
he  said,  “the  new  presses  will  allow  the 
Citizen  to  get  more  late  news  and  sports 
scores  in . . .  and  give  our  readers  earlier 
delivery.” 

Mills  noted  that  while  there  is  strong 
reader  demand  for  an  all-morning 
newspaper,  the  Citizen’s  current  limited 
press  capacity  means  that  it  must  print 
about  a  third  of  its  weekday  circulation 
for  evening  delivery. 

Southam’s  capital  investment  came  at 
the  end  of  its  fiscal  year,  June  30,  with 
the  company  showing  a  $205  million 
net  loss  and  debt  of  $227.8  million 
(56%  less  than  in  1991).  To  restore  the 
health  of  its  newspaper  operations,  the 
company  created  two  divisions  based 
on  location  and  market  size,  reduced  its 
work  force  by  almost  30%  and  sold  all 
but  one  commercial  printing  business. 


During  the  same  fiscal  year,  labor 
problems  loomed  at  the  chain’s  two 
dailies  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
Personnel  cuts  reduced  labor  costs  and 
some  production  problems  were  fixed, 
according  to  Southam. 

The  company  said  that  although  it 
wants  to  retain  both  papers,  their  per¬ 
formance  will  be  monitored  continual¬ 
ly  and  their  near-term  profitability 
“must  be  achieved.” 

Vancouver  is  headquarters  of  Conrad 
Black’s  Hollinger  Inc.,  which  acquired 


TorStar  Corp.’s  22.5%  stake  in  Southam 
in  November  1992  for  $259  million. 

Among  Black’s  worldwide  holdings  is 
Ottawa’s  French-language  daily  Le 
Droit,  circulation  35,697.  The  city’s  third 
daily,  the  53,882-circulation  Ottatva 
Sun,  is  owned  by  Toronto  Sun  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp. 

Expansion  in  Jersey 

While  Black’s  new  interest  in  Sou¬ 
tham  invigorates  Canadian  dailies,  the 
big  one  that  got  away  is  doing  the  same 
south  of  the  border.  Before  becoming 
Southam’s  single  largest  shareholder. 
Black  bid  for  the  bankrupt  Daily  News, 
withdrawing  his  $75  million  offer  in  the 
absence  of  concessions  from  the  paper’s 
unions. 

Businessman  and  magazine  owner 
Mortimer  Zuckerman  acquired  the  Dai¬ 
ly  News  and  seems  to  be  trying  to  do 
what  long  had  been  promised  under 
earlier  ownership  —  move  the  paper  to 
color  offset  printing. 

In  recent  years,  New  Jersey  has  been 


But  even  if  more  people  are  not  demanding 
newspapers,  certainly  more  is  being  demanded  of 
newspapers,  notably  better,  faster  printing  and 
improved  delivery  of  other  products. 
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the  site  of  a  boom  in  construction  of 
large,  modern  newspaper  printing 
plants.  Of  the  Garden  State’s  biggest 
dailies,  the  Star- Ledger,  headquartered 
in  Newark,  and  Record,  based  in  Ber¬ 
gen  County,  have  operated  second  col¬ 
or  offset  plants  in  Morris  County. 

To  the  south,  the  Asbury  Park  Press 
is  putting  new  color  offset  presses  into  a 
second  Monmouth  County  plant,  in 
part  to  print  another  suburban  daily, 
Middlesex  County’s  Central  New  Jersey 
Home  News. 

Copies  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
Daily  News  also  have  been  printed  at 
plants  in  New  Jersey.  The  Times  has 
moved  that  portion  of  its  production  to 
a  newer,  color-capable  print  site  else¬ 
where  in  the  state.  In  1995,  if  all  goes  as 
planned,  the  Daily  News,  which  bills 
itself  as  “New  York’s  Hometown  News¬ 
paper,’’  plans  to  do  the  same. 

Both  new  plants  are  in  refurbished 
former  factories  next  to  the  New  jersey 
Turnpike.  Easy  access  to  that  major 
artery  through  the  state’s  densely  devel¬ 
oped  northeast  corridor  will  facili¬ 
tate  city  and  suburban  distribution  of 
the  653,489-circulation  Daily  News. 
Though  production  and  distribution 
will  be  based  west  of  the  Hudson  River, 
the  paper’s  newsroom  and  business  of¬ 
fices  will  remain  in  the  Daily  News 
Building  on  42nd  Street  in  Manhattan. 

Times  and  Daily  News  production 
have  another  common  component; 
Joseph  Agnew  Riggs  Jr. 

Riggs  brought  the  Times  into  the  off¬ 
set  age  with  36  units  of  Goss  Metrolin- 
ers  at  its  former  Carlstadt,  N.J.,  plant, 
PEC-converted  letterpress  equipment 
in  midtown  Manhattan  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Goss  Colorliner  presses  for  its 
Edison,  N.J.,  plant. 

A  former  Goss  salesman  and  manag¬ 
er  and  son  of  the  company’s  president 
and  chairman  before  its  sale  to  Rock¬ 
well  International,  Riggs  retired  from 
the  Times  in  1989  as  executive  vice 
president  for  manufacturing.  (His  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  production  were  taken 
over  by  Russell  Lewis,  who  now  is  Times 
president.) 

Back  in  New  York,  serving  as  pro¬ 
duction  vice  president  at  the  Daily 
News,  Riggs  heads  the  paper’s  pending 
move  into  offset  printing  in  a  new 
plant. 

Though  Riggs  declined  to  comment, 
the  Daily  News  had  negotiated  for  four 
months  for  the  vacant  Clorox  Co. 
bleach  plant  in  Jersey  City,  N.J.  Co¬ 
publisher  Fred  Drasner  announced  the 
plant’s  purchase  this  week.  It  will  com- 
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bine  the  operations  of  plants  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y.,  and  Kearny,  N.J,  which  will 
be  closed. 

Daily  News  management  said  it 
looked  at  more  than  200  metropolitan- 
area  sites  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  before  settling  on  the  250,000- 
square  foot  former  bleach  factory. 
Ground  breaking  is  slated  for  February. 

Other  than  to  say  that  accounts  in  a 
competing  paper  were  inaccurate,  a 
Daily  News  spokeswoman  would  nei¬ 
ther  provide  an  estimate  of  plant 
staffing  nor  comment  specifically  on 
reports  that  the  paper  conditionally 
was  prepared  to  spend  $60  million  on 


Goss  presses  and  that  development  of 
the  new  20-acre  site  could  be  financed 
by  a  huge  bond  issue  by  the  New  Jersey 
Economic  Development  Authority. 

“We’re  definitely  working  with  them 
on  a  financing  structure  for  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  building,”  an  EDA  spokes¬ 
woman  said  late  last  month.  “We  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  everything  finalized  by 
the  end  of  the  year,”  she  added,  noting 
that  some  matters  are  not  resolved. 

The  same  day.  New  York  Newsday 
reported  that  the  EDA’s  chairman  said 
his  agency  would  guarantee  $25  mil¬ 
lion  in  loans  for  the  project  —  an 
arrangement  not  acknowledged  by  the 
spokeswoman  and  unconfirmed  by  the 
agency,  whose  top  two  officials  were 


unavailable  for  comment. 

New  York  Newsday  reported  that 
the  offer  depends  on  Daily  News  own¬ 
er  Zuckerman  obtaining  a  bank’s  letter 
of  credit  for  the  substantially  larger 
balance  of  the  investment  needed  to 
move  and  modernize  production.  For 
the  EDA,  which  seeks  to  increase  the 
number  of  jobs  in  the  state,  one  unre¬ 
solved  matter  was  staffing  at  the  new 
plant.  Estimates  have  varied  from  less 
than  1,000  to  1,400. 

With  its  new  plant,  the  Daily  News 
would  become  the  third  of  the  city’s 
four  dailies  to  appear  in  color  and  to  be 
partly  or  entirely  printed  outside 


the  city.  (New  York  Newsday  is  printed 
in  Melville,  N.Y.,  on  Long  Island.) 

That  would  leave  the  New  York  Post 
as  the  city’s  only  large  daily  printed 
only  in  the  city,  without  color  and  on 
letterpress  equipment.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  if  the  Post’s  new  owner,  Rupert 
Murdoch,  having  extracted  conces¬ 
sions  from  the  paper’s  unions,  will 
make  the  equipment  investments  that 
former  owner  Peter  Kalikow  talked 
about  early  last  year. 

The  Daily  News  almost  acquired  an¬ 
other  connection  to  Times  operations 
when  it  earlier  considered  moving  into 
another  New  Jersey  structure  —  the 

(See  Expand  on  page  20P) 
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“Our  printing  and  distribution  programs  have 
virtually  doubled  in  the  past  two  years,”  he  said. 


Ph«no  hy  Robert  |.  SalgaJt 


Recycling 

Industrial  Structures 

Retrofitting  buildings  for  newspaper  production 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  DISCOVERED 
that  they  can  save  money,  time  or  both 
by  putting  new  production  facilities  in¬ 
side  factories  abandoned  by  their  for¬ 
mer  owners. 

These  old  plants  often  have  the  rail 
sidings  absent  from  some  new  industri¬ 
al  sites. 

By  converting  an  old  plant,  the  As- 
bury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  met  a  deadline 
for  finding  a  production  facility  for  its 
newly  purchased  Central  New  Jersey 
Home  News,  formerly  based  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  saved  several  million 
dollars  compared  with  the  projected 
cost  of  construction. 

Tom  Petersen,  an  architect  and  en¬ 
gineer  who  is  the  Press’  facilities  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  paper  was  looking  for  a 
satellite  plant  to  print  and  insert  some 
issues  of  the  Press  when  it  began  nego¬ 
tiating  for  the  Home  News. 

Because  the  Press’  purchase  of  the 
Home  News  did  not  include  its  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  or  its  offices  in  New 
Brunswick,  it  needed  a  new  plant  im¬ 
mediately.  The  Press  bought  a  30-acre 
site  that  included  a  former  3M  magnet¬ 
ic-tape  coating  plant  in  January.  The 
first  issue  of  the  Home  News  under 
new  ownership  rolled  off  two  new  Goss 
Urbanite  presses  July  15. 

The  new  plant  is  in  Freehold,  10 
miles  from  the  Press’  main  plant  and 
offices  in  Neptune  and  within  its  circu¬ 
lation  area  in  Monmouth  County.  A 
fiber-optic  cable  connects  the  Freehold 
plant  with  new  Home  News  offices  in  a 
rented  building  in  East  Brunswick,  in 
neighboring  Middlesex  County. 

Petersen  said  the  30-year-old  3M 
plant  offered  105,000  square  feet  of  us¬ 
able  space  under  roof.  Most  of  that 


Salgado,  a  free-lance  photographer  and 
writer,  has  worked  as  a  reporter,  editor, 
columnist  and  photographer  at  several 
dailies ,  including  the  Philadelphia 
Irujuirer. 


space  IS  to  be  converted  tor  Press  activ¬ 
ities  now  done  in  rented  quarters. 

“We  did  a  lot  more  demolition  than 
we  did  new  construction,”  he  said.  “We 
picked  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
building  for  the  first  phase  —  the 
pressroom,  mailroom,  newsprint  stor¬ 
age  and  platemaking.” 

The  machines  that  drove  the  pilings 
to  support  the  press  pad  just  barely 
cleared  the  girders  overhead,  he  said. 

To  create  the  pressroom,  a  fire-rated 
wall  was  removed  along  with  some  par¬ 
titions,  crane  rails  and  old  duct  work 
throughout  the  plant.  A  new  roof 
membrane  was  needed,  he  said,  but 
“we  tried  to  utilize  as  much  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  structure  as  possible.” 

Petersen  said  the  renovation  of  the 
35,000  or  so  square  feet  of  the  building 
in  the  first  phase  cost  less  than  $3  mil¬ 
lion.  The  property  was  bought  for  $1.7 
million. 

Earlier,  the  Press  considered  a 
70,000-square  foot  expansion  that 
would  have  cost  $11  million,  he  added. 

Phase  two  will  bring  satellite  news 
and  advertising  offices  into  the  build¬ 
ing  along  with  circulation,  distribution 
and  insertion  of  Sunday  papers.  Pe- 


Exterior  and  interior  views  of  work  at  a 
former  Fedders  air-conditioner  factory 
in  Edison,  N.J.,  during  its  conversion  to 
a  production  and  distribution  plant  for 
the  New  York  Times.  The  Times  spent 
$450  million  to  buy  and  equip  the 
plant.  It  plans  another  in  Queens,  N.Y. 
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UncJer  development 
soteitite 


Executives  of  National  Business  Parks  examine  what  was  to  A  portion  of  the  Edison  plant  after  its  conversion,  showing 
become  the  Times’  Edison  plant.  the  original  occupant’s  offices. 


tersen  estimated  that  the  newspaper 
was  spending  $500,000  a  year  in  rent 
for  these  operations. 

A  planned  addition  to  the  building 
would  accommodate  the  Goss  Color- 
liner  presses  (31  couples)  that  the 
Press  bought  in  1990  and  stored  in 
Iowa. 

Lockwood  Greene  Engineers  Inc.  of 
Spartanburg,  S.C.,  provided  design  en¬ 
gineering  and  architectural  services  for 
the  project.  Bergen  Engineering  of 
East  Rutherford,  N.J.,  managed  con¬ 
struction. 

While  some  might  be  wary  of  buying 
an  industrial  property  once  used  for 
chemical  processing,  the  risk  was  less¬ 
ened  because  3M  agreed  to  handle  the 
environmental  issues.  In  fact,  the  com¬ 
pany  remains  a  neighbor,  with  an 
operating  plant  fronting  on  Willow- 


brook  Road. 

The  new  Press  satellite  facility  is  be¬ 
hind  that  3M  plant,  although  a  water 
tower  bearing  the  newspaper’s  name  is 
visible  from  Route  33,  which  comes  to¬ 
gether  with  Routes  9  and  79  not  far 
from  Freehold  Raceway. 

Even  when  rail  sidings  are  not  a 
consideration  —  for  many  newspapers, 
including  the  Press,  they  are  —  finding 
a  suitable  site  for  a  newspaper  plant 
can  be  very  difficult.  Abandoned  in¬ 
dustrial  sites  cannot  be  overlooked. 

There  are  dangers,  though.  David 
Thurm,  executive  director  of  project 
development  and  administration  at  the 
New  York  Times,  said  one  site  offered 
for  a  satellite  printing  plant  had  been 
used  as  a  smelting  plant  since  1898.  “It 
was  on  the  Superfund  list,”  he  said. 

The  Times  this  year  began  produc¬ 


tion  at  a  new  satellite  printing  plant  in 
what  once  had  been  an  air-condition¬ 
er  factory  in  Edison,  N.J.  It  plans  to 
build  another  satellite  plant  at  College 
Point,  Queens,  N.Y.  The  College  Point 
site,  most  recently  a  city  car  pound, 
was  a  satellite  parking  lot  for  the  1964 
New  York  World’s  Fair. 

Thurm  said  the  Edison  site  was  cho¬ 
sen  after  five  years  of  looking. 

“There  were  no  greenfield  sites”  that 
met  the  newspaper’s  criteria,  he  said, 
and  a  new  plant  was  needed  soon. 

The  80-acre  Edison  site,  alongside 
the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  just  off  an 
exit  connecting  to  Interstate  287,  in¬ 
cluded  1.3  million  square  feet  under 
roof.  Most  of  the  original  columns  re¬ 
main,  Thurm  said,  but  press  pads  and 
“very  level  floors”  for  automatic  guided 
vehicles  that  move  newsprint  rolls 
from  storage  to  press  had  to  be  added. 

Other  work  done  to  the  building  in¬ 
cluded  creating  a  two-story  office  mod¬ 
ule  and  entrance  on  what  had  been 
the  side.  The  building’s  original  en¬ 
trance  and  offices,  facing  the  turnpike, 
remain.  In  all,  the  Times  spent  $450 
million  to  buy  and  equip  the  plant. 

One  advantage  of  working  with  an 
existing  plant  is  that  its  offices  can  be 
used  for  on-site  planning  and  con¬ 
struction  offices.  The  Press  used  the 
former  3M  plant  offices  for  this. 

Thurm’s  advice  to  anyone  looking  to 
convert  a  building  to  a  newspaper 
plant  is  “do  your  due  diligence.”  Poten¬ 
tial  buyers  should  look  for  asbestos  if  a 
building  is  from  an  era  when  that  ma¬ 
terial  was  in  use  and  check  for  old 
electrical  transformers  that  might  have 
PCBs,  he  explained. 

“You  have  to  really  check  your  infra¬ 
structure,”  Thurm  said.  “None  of  this  is 
insurmountable,  but  you  have  to  know 
what  you  are  getting  into.”  ■ES'P 
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William  Salemme  (left)  and  Tom  Petersen  in  the  ink  storage  room,  formerly  a  sol¬ 
vent  recovery  room,  at  the  Asbury  Park  Press  plant  in  Freehold,  N.J. 
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Working  With 
Design  Firms 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

WHILE  THERE  IS  much  to  do  before 
building  or  adding  to  a  newspaper 
plant  or  office,  there  are  many  people 
who  can  help. 

Several  large  architectural  and  engi¬ 
neering  firms  have  divisions  that  spe¬ 
cialize  in  newspaper  plant  construction 
and  provide  the  necessary  architectur¬ 
al  and  engineering  services. 

And  there  are  smaller  firms  that 
work  with  local  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers,  providing  the  necessary  exper¬ 
tise  in  newspaper  manufacturing. 

Some  newspapers  hire  architects  or 
engineers  to  help  with  site  selection 
and  planning;  others  use  facility  plan¬ 
ners  as  intermediaries  between  their 
production  people  and  outside  archi¬ 
tects  and  engineers. 

These  intermediaries  often  call 
themselves  facilitators.  They  provide 
long-term  planning  and  research  to 
achieve  goals  set  by  management. 

At  the  New  York  Times,  David 
Thurm,  executive  director  of  project 
development  and  administration, 
heads  such  a  group.  His  staff  organizes 
committee  meetings  with  everyone 
who  will  be  involved  with  a  new  facili¬ 
ty,  including  maintenance  people. 

From  such  meetings  come  informed 
decisions  that  everyone  can  live  with, 
he  explained. 

Thurm,  a  lawyer,  took  on  the  task  of 
facilitator  after  helping  draw  up  pur¬ 
chase  agreements  for  the  newspaper’s 
Edison,  N.J.,  satellite  plant.  His  staff 
began  planning  another  satellite  plant 
for  the  Times  in  New  York  after  the 
Edison  plant  was  up  and  running  this 
year. 

Among  the  goals  that  facilitators 
may  pursue  are  companywide  standards 
for  software. 

“You  can’t  have  islands  of  automa¬ 
tion,”  Thurm  said. 

At  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.,  Robert 
A.  Guenther  is  director  of  property 
and  facilities.  His  department  selects 
sites,  does  studies  to  determine  their 
suitability,  and  proposes  a  building 

lOP 


program  with  mechanical  systems  and 
presses  specified  before  architectural 
firms  are  approached. 

“The  process  starts  very  early,”  with 
feasibility  studies  and  assessment  of 
current  resources,  he  said. 

Guenther’s  current  project  is  a  new 
office  building  across  the  street  from 
the  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  in  downtown  Phoenix.  Print¬ 
ing  in  the  downtown  headquarters 
ceased  after  completion  of  a  Deer  Val¬ 
ley  plant  two  years  ago. 

Another  satellite  plant,  in  Mesa,  was 
completed  10  years  ago,  and  planning 
is  under  way  for  a  third  one  on  proper¬ 
ty  that  the  company  owns  in  Tollison, 
along  a  rail  line.  Guenther  said  this 
plant  will  give  the  newspapers  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  east,  north  and  west  of 
the  city. 

One  advantage  that  newspaper 
managements  have,  compared  with 
other  types  of  firms  planning  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities,  is  the  spirit  of  cooper¬ 
ation  in  their  industry,  no  doubt  be¬ 


cause  newspapers  in  different  cities 
rarely  compete  with  each  other. 

Guenther  suggested  that  anyone 
planning  a  newspaper  facility  “see  oth¬ 
er  plants  built  recently.”  He  and  others 
from  Phoenix  visited  “15  or  20  newspa¬ 
per  facilities”  before  building  the  one 
in  Deer  Valley. 

Architectural  design  considerations 
have  changed  with  the  advent  of  satel¬ 
lite  production  facilities  for  news¬ 
papers,  but  image  is  important  as  are 
relations  with  the  local  business  com¬ 
munity. 

The  architect  for  the  Deer  Valley 
plant  and  Phoenix  office  building  is  a 
Los  Angeles  firm,  Daniel  Mann  John¬ 
son  and  Mendenhall,  which  has  local 
standing  because  it  bought  a  Phoenix 
architectural  firm. 

Ken  Harding,  president  of  the  Ble¬ 
vins  Harding  Group  of  Boulder,  Colo., 
makes  local  content  a  big  part  of  his 
pitch.  His  firm,  which  specializes  in 

(See  Design  firms  on  page  18P) 
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Workgroup  strength.  The  Workgroup  Server  95  is  a  new 
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Grows  with  the  group.  It’s  easy  to  keep  up  with  the 
workgroup  as  it  gets  bigger  and  more  detmnding. 
Memory'  is  erqxmdable  to  256MB,  and  there’s  room 
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'^'hen  ^ple  introduced  the  first  Macintosh*  con^tna; 
proved  that  making  a  desktop  computer  easy  to  uk  could  have 
dramatic  effect  on  an  individuals  productivity.  Now  we’re  going 
repeat  that  dem.onstration  on  a  much  larger  scale: 

^ple*  Workgroup  Server  95. 

Its  an  easily  expanded,  high-performance  server  designed  to 
boost  workgroup  productivity  in  data-intensive  environments.  In 
typical  Apple  fashion,  it’s  also  designed  to  be  very  easy  to  use  - 
demanding  much  less  attention  from  you  as  a  network  manager. 

The  Workgroup  Server  95  is  built  for  speed  and  optimized  to 
help  lai^e  groups  of  users  work  together  better.  Starting  with  our 
most  powerful  Macintosh  Quadra™  system,  we  added  hardware 
acceleration,  half  a  megab^  of  high-performance  cache  memory. 


The  Workgroup  Server  95  not  only  gives  the  grotq)  a  growth  path,  it  lets  people  do  thirds  they 
couldn’t  ^  before,  like  streamline  electronic  publishing  with  centrala^  art  and  text files.  Or 
store  and  retrieve  large  documents  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
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at  Macintosh  did  for  the  desktop. 

enhanced  SCSI/DMA  driver  siwport,  disk  tools  to  help  you  maintain  the  server,  whether  you’re  adding 

I/O,  memory  expansion  to  25oMB  and  disk  new  users,  upgrading  workgroup  software  or  installing  network- 

expansion  up  to  20  gigabytes.  wide  services  like  e-mail.  It  also  has  sophisticated  on-line 

It’s  all  built  around  our  performance-  documentation, 

tuned  UNDC-based  system  software:  A/UX*  SSBBS  Soon  you’il  be  seeing  more  new  Apj^  servers  and  solutions 

3.0.1.  Optimized  to  deiiver  stable,  dependable  dme  and  backup  software,  for  every  size  budget.  Each  one  has  been  designed  to  help 
file,  print  and  database  services  as  well  as  people  share  information  more  productiveiy,  and  to  expand  as 

UNIX  application  processing,  A/UX  features  ^ 

the  familiar,  intuitive  Macintosh  interface.  important  tod  of  computing  power.  The  power  to  be  your  best? 

Our  new  Ap[Miare*  Pro  soft\rare  (for  file  and  print  services) 
also  delivers  industrial-strength  performance  and  reliability. 

However,  ease  of  use  may  very  well  be  its  most  powerfui  feature. 

Built  into  AppleShare  Pro  is  a  set  of  simple,  graphical 
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The  new  Apple  , 
Worl^iipS^^95  w. 


Plan  Before 
You  Pay 

Programming  and  planning  are  essential  for 
efficient,  cost-effective  plant  siting 


by  Dario  D.D.  DiMare 

“WE  BOUGHT  THIS  piece  of  proper¬ 
ty  for  our  new  facility.  What  do  you 
think?” 

I  can’t  count  the  number  of  times 
I’ve  heard  newspaper  executives  ask 
that  question.When  I  ask  if  they  have 
done  any  programming  or  master  plan¬ 
ning,  nine  of  10  times  the  answer  is  no. 

This  is  what  is  referred  to  as  the 
“ready,  fire,  aim”  approach  to  building 
a  new  facility  or  addition.  The  odds  of 
acquiring  the  best  site  are  diminished 
greatly  without  front-end  planning  or 
“aiming.”  Hitting  financial  and  opera¬ 
tional  targets  is  very  difficult  using  this 
approach. 

Cutting  corners  during  the  planning 
stages  of  a  project  is  a  major  mistake. 
About  90%  of  financial  and  opera¬ 
tional  decisions  are  made  within  the 
first  5%  of  time  and  money  spent  on 

DiMare  is  director  of  planning, 
newspaper  s/printing/ publishing,  at 
Haskell  Co.,  Framingham,  Mass.,  and 
Jacksonville.  An  architect  registered  in 
1 1  states ,  he  has  worked  with 
newspapers  the  past  1 1  years  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  production 
committee. 


a  project. 

It  is  much  easier  to  add  wall  cover¬ 
ings  and  carpet  than  to  move  a  press  or 
buy  adjacent  property  at  a  competitive 
rate  (assuming  that  property  even  is 
available). 

Building  a  facility  or  addition  often 
is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  task  as  well  as 


one  of  the  most  costly  investments 
that  a  newspaper  will  ever  make. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  plan  proper¬ 
ly.  An  architect  or  planner  experi¬ 
enced  with  newspapers  can  help  guide 
you  through  a  proven  planning  se¬ 
quence. 

Proper  planning  starts  with  your 
business  or  marketing  plans.  In  other 
words,  what  do  you  want  to  be  when 
you  grow  up?  Once  you  have  estab¬ 
lished  your  marketing  plans,  things  will 
fall  into  place  quite  easily. 

After  determining  such  matters  as 
current  and  future  circulation,  page 
count,  zoning  and  insert  requirements. 


and  TMC  and  alternate-delivery  plans, 
you  will  be  able  to  quantify  products 
that  need  to  be  produced. 

With  these  needs  defined,  equip¬ 
ment  selection  and  layout  is  attainable. 
Even  if  specific  manufacturers  have  not 
been  selected,  it  is  possible  to  begin 
basic  facility  planning. 


An  operational  facility  plan  outlin¬ 
ing  basic  sizes,  shapes  and  adjacencies 
puts  you  in  a  much  stronger  position  to 
begin  a  site  search.  Having  taken  time 
to  aim,  you  will  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  hitting  your  target. 

Outlined  below  is  a  recommended 
approach  to  acquiring  a  site  or  building 
for  a  newspaper  facility. 

PHASE  ONE 

•  Programming 

•  Master  planning 

•  Site  search 

•  Feasibility  study 

•  Preliminary  design 

•  Cost  estimate 

•  Project  schedule 

PHASE  TWO 

•  Final  architecture  and  engineering 

•  Construction 

Our  concern  here  is  with  the  first 
four  parts  of  Phase  One,  when  90%  of 
the  financial  and  operational  decisions 
are  made. 

Begin  with  programming,  which  de¬ 
fines  and  quantifies  a  newspaper’s  cur¬ 
rent  needs  and  projects  future  ones,  al¬ 
lowing  for  growth  and  changes  in  mar¬ 
kets  and  technology. 


About  90%  of  financial  and  operational  decisions  are  made  within  the  first  5%  of 
time  and  money  spent  on  a  project. 


To  determine  future  plans,  it  is  very  helpful  to 
document  existing  conditions  regarding  people, 
equipment,  services,  space  and  procedures. 


HP 
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The  programming  of  a  newspaper 
starts  with  a  definition  of  the  corpo¬ 
rate  philosophy.  Is  this  facility  going  to 
be  a  monument,  a  prefabricated  ware¬ 
house  or,  as  in  most  cases,  something 
in  between?  This  definition  of  quality 
level  sets  the  tone  for  the  entire  plan¬ 
ning  process. 

Then,  establish  a  project  team,  with 
a  leader  responsible  for  making  deci¬ 
sions.  With  an  appropriate  team  and 
leader  in  place  and  a  well-understood 
corporate  philosophy,  the  program¬ 
ming  process  is  ready  to  begin. 

To  determine  future  needs,  it  is  very 
helpful  to  document  existing  condi¬ 
tions  regarding  people,  equipment,  ser¬ 
vices,  space  and  procedures.  Interview 
various  department  heads  to  identify 
current  needs. 

In  each  interview,  it  is  important  to 
ask:  What  do  you  have  now?  What  will 
you  need  in  the  new  facility?  What  will 
you  need  five  years  from  now?  What 
will  you  need  in  10  years? 

These  questions  about  future  growth 
and  technology  allow  built-in  plans  to 
grow  and  change. 

For  example,  let’s  assume  that  the 
advertising  department  is  going  to  be 
next  to  the  composing  room.  The  com¬ 
posing  area  is  slated  to  be  automated 
and  shrink  in  size,  while  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  plans  steady  growth.  In 
this  situation,  the  wall  or  area  separat¬ 
ing  these  departments  should  be  easy 
to  modify  to  allow  for  this  change. 
Floors,  ceilings,  mechanical  systems, 
sprinkler  heads  and  lighting  systems 
should  be  modular  and  flexible  enough 
to  make  this  change  with  minimal  cost 
and  disruption  to  the  operations. 

When  needs  have  been  defined  and 
documented,  they  typically  are  re¬ 
viewed  by  upper  management  to  turn 
“wish  lists”  into  reality.  After  several 
reviews,  create  a  document  listing  all 
requirements  for  people,  services, 
equipment  and  space.  This  document 
illustrates  current  and  future  needs. 

With  all  needs  and  services  defined, 
master  planning  can  begin.  This  gra¬ 
phic  representation  of  the  program  il¬ 
lustrates  basic  departmental  sizes, 
shapes  and  adjacencies.  The  master 
plan  also  shows  how  each  department 
can  grow  and  change  to  accommodate 
new  markets  and  technologies. 

Master  planning,  like  programming, 
begins  with  re-examining  the  corpo¬ 
rate  philosophy.  Is  the  building  going 
to  be  a  social  statement,  a  tin  ware¬ 
house  or  a  conservative  facility  hand¬ 
somely  designed  yet  economical? 


Whatever  the  image,  the  building 
and  site  must  flow.  Employees  and  visi¬ 
tors  should  have  easy,  safe  access  to  the 
facility.  The  receiving  of  ink,  newsprint 
and  skids  should  flow  properly.  The 
distribution  and  packaging  area  should 
allow  logical  queuing  and  access  to 
mailroom  windows. 

Also  consider  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion,  whether  electronic,  on  paper  or 
in  person.  Finally,  the  flow  of  materials 
such  as  newsprint,  preprints,  inserts, 
plates,  ink  and  waste  must  be  planned 
carefully  to  minimize  time,  waste  and 
cost  while  maximizing  safety. 

In  addition,  a  master  plan  illustrates 
space  required  for  parking,  fleet  main¬ 


tenance,  satellite  dishes,  shipping,  re¬ 
ceiving  and  waste. 

With  a  program  and  master  plan  in 
hand,  serving  as  a  thorough  check  list, 
begin  the  search  for  a  location  that 
best  meets  requirements  set  forth  in 
the  two  documents. 

Elements  to  consider  in  a  site 
search,  in  addition  to  the  program  and 
master  plan  requirements,  include: 

•  Geographic  center  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  circulation. 

•  Geographic  center  of  employees. 

•  Availability  of  new  work  force  in 
area. 


(See  Plan  on  page  22P) 


IDAB  NOTONLY 
MAKES  IT,  WE  MAKE  IT 
ALLWORKTOGETHER. 


Our  advanced  software  and 
systems  integration  capabilities  com¬ 
bined  with  our  extensive  range  of 
products  enables  us  to  help  newspa¬ 
pers  find  the  right  solution  to  increase 
productivity  and  reduce  operating 


SUPPORTING  NEWSPAPERS  WORLDWIDE. 


cost  Software  is  extremely  critical  to 
successful  systems  integration.  Ours 
is  written  by  in-house  IDAB  engineers 
who  understand  the  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  howto  best  make 
it  all  work  together. 


iLKMiS 


Incorporated 


An  IDAB  International  Company 


For  more  information,  write  or  call:  IDAB  Incorporated 
One  Enterprise  Parkway  *  Suite  300  *  Hampton,  VA  23666-S84I  «  804-825-2260. 
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J  acksonville 
Expands  Offset 
Capacity 


WHEN  MORRIS  Communications’ 
Florida  Times-Union  moved  into  its 
riverside  home  in  Jacksonville  25  years 
ago,  it  had  prepared  for  pressroom 
changes  under  way  now. 

With  a  circulation  of  about  180,000 
weekdays  and  more  than  a  quarter-mil¬ 
lion  Sundays,  the  TimeS'Vnion  is  add¬ 
ing  offset  printing  capacity  and  relo¬ 
cating  a  second  folder.  The  expansion 


will  diminish  the  amount  of  DiLitho 
printing  and  improve  color  capabili¬ 
ties. 

Technical  and  construction  services 
provided  by  Jacksonville’s  Haskell  Co. 
will  prepare  the  press  hall  to  receive 
additional  printing  units.  Work  in¬ 
cludes  modifications  to  mechanical, 
electrical  and  foundation  systems  as 
well  as  provisions  necessary  to  avoid 
operational  disruptions  during  con¬ 
struction. 


J.  Paul  Tyler  serves  as  construction 
project  manager  for  Haskell,  a  de¬ 
sign/build  general-contracting  firm  of¬ 
fering  planning,  design,  engineering 
and  construction  services.  George  R. 
Hall  Contracting,  Westlake,  Ohio,  is 
in  charge  of  press  installation  and 
erection. 

Joining  10  Goss  Metro  units  ac¬ 
quired  in  1969  from  a  Canadian  plant 


are  the  five  Metro  units  and  color  deck 
that  printed  the  defunct  Transcript' 
Telegram,  Holyoke,  Mass.  Three  more 
color  decks  are  due  from  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems  in  August,  and  an¬ 
other  mono  unit  has  yet  to  be  located. 
The  second  folder  from  the  Canadian 
plant  will  serve  the  new  pressline. 

Work  is  being  performed  in  two 
phases.  The  pressline  is  slated  for  oper¬ 
ation  early  next  year.  The  color  decks 
will  be  added  next  fall. 


“We  had  prepared  for  that  back  in 
1965,”  TimeS'Union  production  direc¬ 
tor  Wade  Cason  said,  referring  to 
space  reserved  for  the  extra  row  of 
presses.  The  plant  went  up  that  year 
and  into  operation  in  1967. 

Since  then,  the  22  Hoe  Colormatics 
installed  in  1966  were  converted  to  the 
DiLitho  process  and  two  years  ago 
were  rebuilt  completely,  from  the  drive 
systems  up,  Cason  said.  The  DiLitho 
units  have  been  retrofitted  with  Dahl- 
gren  dampeners,  which  Cason  de¬ 
scribed  as  roller  transfer  dampeners 
used  primarily  on  commercial  presses. 

Noting  that  the  Holyoke  operators 
were  unaware  that  they  would  be  laid 
off,  Cason  said  their  equipment  look¬ 
ed  “just  like  it  was  when  the  press  was 
turned  off.” 

The  decision  to  add  offset  capacity 
was  made  several  months  ago,  as  soon 
as  the  units  were  found,  he  said.  The 
addition  is  part  of  the  paper’s  effort  to 
retire  the  converted  Hoe  presses  and 
print  a  100%  offset  paper. 

Citing  waste,  color  quality  and  pro¬ 
duction  speed,  Cason  said,  “It’s  unbe¬ 
lievable  —  the  differences  between  off¬ 
set  and  DiLitho.” 

While  DiLitho  waste  ran  to  8%,  off¬ 
set  was  4  6%,  he  said. 

Running  two  print  processes  means 
shooting  twice  in  prepress,  then  pro¬ 
ducing  two  sets  of  plates  with  different 
thicknesses.  It  also  has  meant  old  wire 
conveyors  from  the  three  Hoe  folders 
and  Ferag  conveyors  from  the  Goss 
folders. 

Cason  said  three  or  four  presses  are 
needed  to  meet  circulation  demands 
and  color  competition  in  Florida.  So, 
“on  heavy  collect  nights,”  he  said,  the 
paper  runs  its  three  lines  of  DiLitho 
and  one  line  of  offset. 

Eventually,  he  expects  to  print  100% 
offset  five  nights  a  week.  A  third  offset 
press  will  replace  whatever  DiLitho  re¬ 
mains.  —  Jim  Rosenberg 


HEARTLAND^MANUFACTURING  SYSTEMS 

BMsfi®!  ®1F  Heairltkidl,  Ei®o 
Rebuilding  and  Servicing  Goss  Original  Equipment 
Mechanical  AND  Digit.\l  Page  Packs  •  Colortrol  Modules 
•  Ink  Drum  Resurfacing 

Hwyl3  /  Central  City,  Iowa  52214  /  319-438-1000  /  1-800-438-1171 
FAX  319-438-6635 


Work  is  being  performed  in  two  phases.  The 
pressline  is  slated  for  operation  early  next  year. 
The  color  decks  will  be  added  next  fall. 
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In  Brief 


S.C.  daily  adds 
office,  warehouse 

FLORENCE  (S.C.)  MORNING  News 
staffers  can  expect  new  offices  and  pro¬ 
duction  will  have  new  paper  storage, 
according  to  plans  announced  by  the 
Thomson  Newspapers  daily. 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Bulletin  reported  that  con¬ 
struction  of  the  buildings  next  to  the 
existing  production  plant  is  slated  to 
begin  in  early  spring. 

The  warehouse  will  have  7,300 
square  feet.  The  one-story  office  is  de¬ 
signed  for  addition  of  a  second  floor. 

Last  U.K.  national 
leaving  Fleet  Street 

WRENCHING  CHANGES,  MANY 
brought  by  technology  that  ended  thou¬ 
sands  of  jobs,  finally  will  leave  London’s 
Fleet  Street  with  no  national  newspa¬ 
per.  The  Daily  Mirror,  based  about  400 
yards  north  of  Fleet  Street,  plans  to 
leave  by  early  1994. 

Announcing  the  move  to  modern  of¬ 
fices,  Mirror  Group  Newspapers  chief 
executive  David  Montgomery  said  the 
old  office  had  become  “outdated  and 
impractical  with  the  demise  of  hot-met- 
al  newspaper  publishing.” 

Once  the  hub  of  British  journalism. 
Fleet  Street  now  conjures  up  images  of 
drunken  reporters  and  grimy  pressmen 
scrambling  to  put  out  edition  after  edi¬ 
tion  of  Britain’s  feisty  newspapers.  The 
papers  fled  south  across  the  Thames 
River  to  cheaper  real  estate  or  to  the 
suburbs.  Bank  offices,  sandwich  shops 
and  camera  stores  now  fill  Fleet  Street 
storefronts. 

The  Mirror,  which  had  500,000 
square  feet,  including  several  empty 
basement  floors  that  once  housed  Lino¬ 
type  machines  and  printing  presses,  is 
moving  east  into  five  floors  of  a  50-sto- 
ry  skyscraper  at  Canary  Wharf,  the  fu¬ 
turistic,  half-empty  development  that 
helped  sink  the  empire  of  Canadian  de¬ 
velopers  Olympia  and  York. 

The  paper  will  occupy  floors  20 
through  24,  commanding  a  better  view 
than  rival  Daily  Telegraph,  on  floors  11 
to  16.  Mirror  Group  will  cut  more  than 
two-thirds  of  its  office  space  and  says  it 
will  reduce  costs  by  an  unspecified  but 
substantial  amount.  —  AP 


McClier  at  work 

CHICAGO-BASED  MCCLIER  News¬ 
paper  Group  is  providing  design/build 
services  for  the  Allentown,  Pa.,  Morn¬ 
ing  Call’s  new,  120,000-square  foot  pro¬ 
duction  plant.  The  project  is  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Times  Mirror  Co.  paper’s 
existing  building. 

Designed  for  efficient  flow  of  work 
and  materials,  the  plant  is  to  begin  op¬ 
eration  late  next  year.  Press  bays  for  two 
nine-unit  Goss  Metroliners  will  be 
ready  by  January,  according  to  McClier. 

The  plant  includes  composing  and 
platemaking  areas,  a  newsprint  ware¬ 
house  and  a  mailroom  with  six  inserters. 

The  mailroom  will  consolidate  sepa- 


in  Allentown 

rate  daily  and  Sunday  postpress  opera¬ 
tions.  GMA  inserters  now  in  the  Sun- 
day-only  packaging  plant  will  be  moved 
into  the  enlarged  plant  by  May,  facili¬ 
ties  manager  Ed  Matla  said. 

“Following  an  intensive,  abbreviated 
preliminary  design  phase,”  said  Mc¬ 
Clier,  a  guaranteed  maximum  price  was 
arrived  at  far  earlier  in  the  process  than 
would  have  been  possible  using  com¬ 
pleted  documents. 

As  groups  of  engineering  drawings 
were  completed,  work  was  put  out  to 
bid  by  local  subcontractors. 

Project  control  and  coordination  is 
handled  by  on-site  McClier  personnel. 


Architect’s  rendering  of  the  Allentown,  Pa.,  Morning  Call  plant. 


Consistently  Good  Design, 
Quality  Construction  — 
Together 


Michael  Fusich 


Dario  DiMare 


Services 

•  Architecture  •  Planning  •  Quality  Assurance  •  Real  Estate 

•  Engineering  •  Permitting  •  Construction  •  Financing 

HTHE  HASKELL  COMPANY 

ARCHITECTS/ENGINEERS/CONTRACTORS 
Haskell  Building  •  Jacksonville,  Florida  32231*4100  •  904/791*4500 
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Design  firms 

Continued  from  page  lOP 

newspaper  facility  design,  works  with 
local  architects  and  engineers.  Harding 
said  80%  of  the  design  fees  stay  in  the 
community. 

He  said  his  firm  works  with  a  news¬ 
paper  from  early  planning  and  site  se¬ 
lection  through  construction,  building 
a  local  team  and  managing  it. 

Local  considerations  are  not  just 
economic.  The  Concord  (N.H.)  Moni¬ 
tor  had  outgrown  its  downtown  build¬ 
ing  but  wasn’t  about  to  build  a  satellite 
printing  plant  in  a  flat-top  box,  said  its 
publisher,  George  Wilson. 

A  new  building  had  to  fit  into  the 
New  Hampshire  landscape  and  “not  do 
any  visual  damage,”  Wilson  said. 

The  site  selected  was  “land  formerly 
used  for  grazing  cows,”  he  noted. 

The  architect,  Pellegren  Corp.  of 
Denver,  was  asked  to  design  a  building 
in  keeping  with  the  traditional  New 
England  farm  of  the  19th  century. 

Wilson  said  that  called  for  “a  big 
house,  little  house,  back  house  and 
barn.”  The  little  house  was  the  kitchen 
and  the  back  house  was  a  shed,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  Pellegren’s  design  connects  a 
three-story  office  structure  (the  big 
house)  and  a  large  printing  and  distri¬ 


bution  facility  (the  barn)  with  a  nar¬ 
row  section  containing  the  stairwells 
and  prepress  and  plate  rooms. 

Pellegren  also  was  asked  to  design 
the  buildings  with  hip  roofs. 

“Flat  roofs  don’t  do  well  in  this  cli¬ 
mate,”  Wilson  explained.  “We  get  a  lot 
of  snow.” 

Some  solar  heat  also  was  requested, 
he  said.  This  was  accomplished  with 
an  all-glass  stairwell  that  faces  south. 

The  result,  the  publisher  said,  is  an 
“extremely  efficient  building.” 

The  newsroom  and  advertising  are 
on  the  second  floor,  with  their  output 
flowing  through  the  prepress  and 
platemaking  departments  on  the  same 
floor  to  the  paper’s  double-wide  flexo 
press. 

While  everyone  agrees  that  it  helps 
to  get  expert  advice  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  advice  doesn’t  have  to  be 
from  the  same  firm  that  designs  and 
builds  the  facility. 

Bigger  firms  point  to  their  ability  to 
do  everything  in-house,  but  they,  like 
their  smaller  counterparts,  will  work 
with  whomever  the  client  selects  for 
specialized  designs,  such  as  ink  sys¬ 
tems,  or  do  studies  without  a  commit¬ 
ment  for  the  design  contract. 

Jon  Witherspoon,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Winston-Salem 


(N.C.)  Journal,  said  his  company  had  a 
planning  study  done  by  Blevins  Hard¬ 
ing,  then  awarded  the  design  contract 
to  Chicago’s  McClier  Corp.  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  price,  “compatibility  with  people 
here”  and  experience. 

The  newspaper’s  plant  is  under  con¬ 
struction,  with  completion  expected 
next  year.  The  site  is  two  miles  from 
the  newspaper’s  downtown  building,  its 
home  since  1926. 

Witherspoon  said  prepress  will  re¬ 
main  downtown,  with  pages  transmit¬ 
ted  over  telephone  lines.  The  paper 
will  be  fully  paginated  by  then;  pagina¬ 
tion  is  now  at  80%,  he  said.  The  area 
vacated  by  the  production  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments  will  be  used  for 
much-needed  office  space,  he  said. 

The  new  plant  site  was  bought  five 
years  ago  for  a  warehouse  but  was  not 
used  because  low-cost  rental  space  was 
available,  Witherspoon  said. 

Alan  Stromberg,  president  of  Mc- 
Clier’s  Newspaper  Group,  said  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  become  involved  “early  in  the 
game”  and  to  help  formulate  a  “new 
operating  plan,”  but  he  was  very 
pleased  with  the  progress  at  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  plant. 

“Until  you’ve  thought  through  what 
you  are  going  to  produce  and  how  you 
are  going  to  produce  it,  you  don’t  know 


Our  Newest  Edition. 


For  over  a  century  and  a  half.  The  Plain  Dealer  has 
maintained  a  high  standard  of  journalistic  excellence. 

Now,  Ohio's  largest  newspaper  is  making  a  major 
investment  in  the  future  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

Next  year,  our  new  printing  and  distribution  plant  will 
open,  making  The  Plain  Dealer  one  of  the  world's 
premiere  newspapers.  At  the  center  of  this  $200  million  dollar  investment  will  be  a  battery  of  four 
Goss  Colorliner  presses.  In  addition  to  better  printing,  color  capabilities  and  improved  advertiser 
flexibility,  our  new  presses  will  provide  easy  accessibility  at  all  levels  of  operation.  This  configuration 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  future  production  plants.  The  Plain  Dealer  is  proud  to  bring  this  innovation 
to  the  industry,  and  even  prouder  to  deliver  a  better  product  to  readers  all  over  Northeastern  Ohio. 


The  Hain  Dealer 
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what  kind  of  building  you  need.” 

Stromberg  said  local  soil  engineers 
are  almost  a  necessity  when  working 
out  of  town,  and  local  landscape  de¬ 
signers  know  what  grows  in  the  area. 
Though  his  firm  often  becomes  part¬ 
ners  with  a  local  architect,  he  said,  “It 
is  important  to  hold  the  engineering 
under  tight  control.” 

Not  every  newspaper  that  builds  a 
satellite  plant  can  use  the  space  left 
over  when  production  is  moved  out  of 
a  downtown  building.  The  Baltimore 
Sun  this  year  moved  its  production  to 
Sun  Park,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Fort 
McHenry  Tunnel,  still  in  the  heart  of 
Baltimore,  leaving  its  downtown  build¬ 
ing  on  Calvert  Street  with  much  un¬ 
used  space. 

Jerry  Babacz,  Sun  facilities  manager, 
said  Goss  Colorliners  needed  for  the 
pressroom  just  wouldn’t  fit  into  the 
Calvert  Street  building.  For  the  new 
plant,  the  Sun  used  Rich  Olson,  a 
Denver  architect,  and  Parsons  Main  of 
Boston  for  the  engineering. 

Richard  Rowse,  manager  for  printing 
process  engineering  at  Parsons  Main, 
has  a  background  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction,  as  do  many  engineers  in  this 
field. 

Rowse  said  his  firm  was  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  all  services  needed  for  design  and 
construction  of  any  newspaper  facility, 
including  architectural  design  and 
process  and  mechanical  and  civil  engi¬ 
neering. 

Another  full-service  firm  is  Lock- 
wood  Greene  Engineers  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  in  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Michael  Luciano,  manager  of  Lock- 
wood  Greene’s  New  York-based  News¬ 
paper  Division,  said  experience  is  es¬ 
sential  in  newspaper  facility  design. 

Architects  and  engineers  must  be  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  innovations,  he 
said,  ready  to  cope  with  such  develop¬ 
ments  as  the  “tailored  newspaper,” 
which  allows  readers  to  receive  differ¬ 
ent  sections  according  to  their  tastes. 

Leonard  Elliott,  vice  president, 
newspaper  facilities,  at  the  Austin  Co., 
Cleveland,  said  large  firms  such  as  his 
are  better  able  to  produce  what  cus¬ 
tomers  want. 

Elliott  said  his  company,  which  he 
called  the  largest  full-service  firm  in 
the  world  involved  in  newspaper  con¬ 
struction,  could  design  and  produce  a 
newspaper  plant  on  a  lump-sum  con¬ 
tract  basis,  something  that  other  firms 
couldn’t  do. 

John  Collier,  director  of  architecture 
at  Lendrum  Associates,  Phoenix,  tout¬ 
ed  the  benefits  of  smaller  firms  such  as 


his  —  for  example,  at  the  outset,  cus¬ 
tomers  get  to  meet  the  people  with 
whom  they  will  be  working,  not  just  a 
marketing  team. 

Collier  said  industrial  plant  design 
has  changed  to  meet  safety,  health  and 
environmental  regulations  and  because 
of  efforts  to  address  human  aspects  of 
the  work  place. 

He  called  those  efforts  a  “pro-active 
approach  toward  dealing  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  your  employees.” 

Cowles  builds 
offices  in  Idaho 

COWLES  PUBLISHING  CO.  is  put¬ 
ting  up  a  four-story  office  building  in 
Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho.  The  second  floor 
will  house  32  full-time  bureau  staffers  of 
the  Spokane  Spokesmari'Revieu). 

Remaining  space  will  be  leased,  said 
the  paper’s  operations  director,  Robert 
D.  Fairchild.  Unable  to  find  suitable  of¬ 
fice  space,  the  company  decided  to 
build,  he  said. 

In  addition  to  its  offices  in  Coeur 
d’Alene,  the  Spokesmari'Review  main¬ 
tains  Idaho  bureaus  in  Sandpoint,  near 
Canada,  and  in  Boise,  to  the  south. 

New  office  building 
in  New  Bedford 

OTTAWAY  NEWSPAPERS  INC.  has 
announced  that  its  44,000-circulation 
Standard-Times,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  is 
erecting  a  $4.5  million  office  building. 

Overseeing  the  project  is  former  pub¬ 
lisher  Orren  B.  Robbins,  who  in  36 
years  has  served  at  four  Ottaway  news¬ 
papers.  Robbins  was  succeeded  as  pub¬ 
lisher  by  William  T.  Kennedy,  formerly 
general  manager  of  Ottaway’s  Times 
Herald' Record,  Middletown,  N.Y. 

Robbins  will  retire  in  July,  when  the 
36,500-square  foot  building  is  expected 
to  be  ready  for  editorial,  advertising,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  executive  personnel. 

Straits  Times  builds 

SINGAPORE  PRESS  HOLDINGS  is 
enlarging  its  Jurong  plant  to  house  four 
presses  from  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems. 
The  first  Goss  Colorliners  in  Asia  will 
be  phased  into  operation  beginning  in 
1996,  when  they  will  print  the  English- 
language  Straits  Times.  In  1997,  Jurong 
will  take  over  printing  all  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  newspapers,  and  production  at  its 
News  Center  will  end. 


Make  your  pressroom  as 
modern  as  your  presses  with  INC 
Quiet  Rooms  and  Soundwalls. 
They’re  engineered  to  solve 
today’s  noise  control  problems, 
while  they  address  other  critical 
workplace  issues  like  dust  control, 
airborne  solvents,  and  humidity 
control. 

Let  us  show  you  how  INC  is 
improving  pressroom  environ¬ 
ments  and  productivity  in  the 
newspaper,  magazine,  and  other 
printing  industries.  Call  for  a  free 
copy  of  our  brochure  Noise 
Control  Systems  for  Newspaper 
Printing  Facilities. 


speci3lists  in  noise  control  products  arid  services 
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1 41 1  Jeffrey  Drive  •  Addison,  IL  601 01 
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Times'  Carlstadt  plant.  More  than 
twice  the  size  of  the  former  Clorox 
plant,  the  Carlstadt  building  came 
equipped  with  Goss  Metroliners  famil¬ 
iar  to  Riggs. 

(The  New  York  Times  Co.  closed  its 
Carlstadt  plant  in  February,  moving 
most  of  its  production  to  the  new  Edi¬ 
son  plant,  which  in  June  began  print¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  first  few  color  pages. 
The  Times  has  not  decided  what  will 
happen  to  the  huge  former  warehouse 
in  Carlstadt  and  its  presses,  which  may 
be  sold  separately.  In  the  meantime, 
Carlstadt  Mayor  Dominick  Presto  told 
the  Record  that  he  fears  that  the  plant 
may  prove  to  be  a  “white  elephant.’’) 

“Invest  or  sell” 

In  an  industry  at  the  bottom  of  a 
three-year  slump  worse  than  any  in  50 
years,  and  with  only  a  very  gradual  up¬ 
turn  perceived,  would  a  publisher  de¬ 
cide  to  sell  a  company  printing  news¬ 
papers  on  an  antique  black-and-white 
press  in  the  shadow  of  metro  dailies? 

Not  if  the  big  guys  are  distant 
enough,  one  disappears  and  the  other 
still  runs  letterpress.  Not  if  the  185- 
year-old  paper  has  been  in  the  family 
for  generations.  And  certainly  not  if, 
contrary  to  industry  trends,  circulation 
and  contract  printing  are  increasing. 

One  place  where  readers  are  de¬ 
manding  more  newspapers  is  southwest 
Pennsylvania,  where  Observer  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.’s  41,391-circulation  Observer-Re¬ 
porter  went  to  2,000  more  subscribers 
this  year  than  last,  according  to  March 
figures  from  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations. 

Other  Observer  products  and  other 
publishers  in  the  Washington,  Pa.,  area 
also  have  put  increasing  demands  on 
the  company’s  press  capacity. 


Management  began  serious  plant  and 
equipment  discussions  three  years  ago, 
said  operations  director  Thomas  P. 
Northrop,  who  noted  that  the  34'year- 
old  Goss  Mark  I  letterpress  equipment 
could  have  lasted  another  20  years. 

But  keeping  the  equipment  would 
have  meant  running  another  20  years  at 
low  speed  with  neither  automatic 
pasters  nor  consistent  color  and  proba¬ 
bly  more  jobs  moving  to  the  company’s 
Goss  Community  press.  What  the  deci¬ 
sion  came  down  to,  Northrop  said,  was 
whether  “to  invest  in  new  equipment  or 
sell  the  newspaper.” 

The  Observer-Reporter  was  founded 


in  1808.  The  modern  daily,  which  circu¬ 
lates  in  Washington,  Greene  and  parts 
of  Allegheny  counties  south  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  been  in  Northrop’s  family  al¬ 
most  90  years. 

Managers  decided  to  buy  a  new  press 
and  put  it  in  a  new  production  building. 
Shortly  before  the  ANPA/TEC  newspa¬ 
per  technology  trade  show  last  year,  the 
company  contracted  with  MAN  Roland 
to  buy  a  Mediaman  offset  press  consist¬ 
ing  of  five  units  and  three  half  decks, 
with  five  MEG  reels. 

While  shopping  for  a  press,  Northrop 
said,  he  found  that  MAN  had  a  suitable 
one  virtually  ready  to  ship,  allowing  de¬ 
livery  and  installation  in  four  to  five 
months  instead  of  the  18  to  24  months 
often  needed  in  the  days  of  heavier  de¬ 
mand.  He  also  noted  that  MAN  made 
“the  price  very  attractive  to  us.” 

Installation  began  Feb.  1.  Five 
months  and  $6  million  later,  copies  of 


the  Observer-Reporter  rolled  off  the 
new  press  on  new  Quipp  conveyors  and 
out  of  the  new  plant. 

The  June  28  edition  sported  process 
color  on  the  front  and  back  of  every 
section  but  classified.  With  a  unit  and 
deck  dedicated  to  full  color,  the  press 
allows  ample  paging  and  process/spot 
color. 

Only  spot  color  had  been  printed  on 
the  old  press,  converted  to  DiLitho  in 
the  mid-1970s.  Northrop  said  full  color 
had  been  attempted,  with  unsatisfacto¬ 
ry  results.  While  the  press  could  print 
beautiful  color,  results  were  unpre¬ 
dictable  and  the  press  allowed  vertical 


but  not  horizontal  register  compensa¬ 
tion,  he  said. 

In  addition  to  the  daily.  Observer 
Publishing’s  new  press  prints  three  free- 
distribution  weeklies  ranging  from 
8,800  to  35,000  circulation,  3,500-  and 
4,400-circulation  paid  weeklies  with 
color,  and  a  color  television  program 
guide. 

The  two  smaller  weeklies  can  have 
high  start-up  waste,  and  the  lowest-cir- 
culation  weeklies  that  Observer  prints 
are  run  on  the  Community.  Northrop 
said  that  although  other  customers  had 
work  for  the  new  press,  his  operation 
was  still  not  ready  to  run  the  jobs  in 
July. 

Start-up  had  its  ups  and  downs.  On 
the  positive  side,  the  ad  department 
surpassed  its  goal  for  color  advertising 
volume  by  the  third  day.  Northrop  said 
the  press  operators’  contract  was 
changed  along  with  the  press.  When  an 
extra  man  no  longer  was  required  for  an 
extra  color,  ad  rates  were  cut. 

Noting  that  MAN  support  personnel 
understandably  wanted  to  keep  things 
simple  at  the  outset,  Northrop  said  it 
wasn’t  easy  asking  ad  staffers  not  to  sell 
color.  After  the  first  week  with  color,  it 
remained  to  be  seen  how  well  demand 
would  hold  up,  he  added. 

The  first  week  also  was  full  of  late 
press  runs,  ranging  from  35  minutes  to 
214  hours,  Northrop  said. 

“Most  subscribers  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand,”  he  said,  adding  that  runs  were 
on  schedule  by  the  second  week.  The 
new  print  capabilities  were  promoted  in 
the  paper,  on  billboards  and  on  radio. 
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George  R.  Hall  Contracting,  West- 
lake,  Ohio,  erected  the  Mediaman,  and 
MAN  personnel  remained  at  the  paper 
through  July. 

To  prepare  for  offset  color,  prepress 
had  been  operating  new  systems  for 
about  three  months.  It  ran  color  on 
the  Community  press  so  it  would 
“know  what  the  steps  are”  when  the 
Mediaman  went  into  production, 
Northrop  said. 

For  wirephotos,  the  paper  added  a 
second  fileserver  and  a  Macintosh 
workstation  to  its  AP  Leafdesk.  Local 
scans  are  made  on  Leafscan-35  and 
Nikon  Coolscan  film  scanners.  Color 
images  are  processed  through  Adobe 
Photoshop  and  QuarkXPress  software. 
Hardware  consists  of  Apple  Quadra 
950  and  650  models.  Output  is  to  a 
Xitron  Schooner  imagesetter. 

The  new  40'-high,  60'xll0'  produc¬ 
tion  plant  shares  a  wall  with  the  pa¬ 
per’s  downtown  offices,  with  fire  door 
access. 

In  addition  to  the  press  and  loading 
dock  (“which  we  never  had  before,” 
Northrop  said),  the  locally  contracted 
steel-frame  structure  houses  platemak¬ 
ing  and  newsprint  storage  areas.  News¬ 
print  had  been  stored  in  three  loca¬ 
tions. 

Plates  are  handled  on  Berky  frames, 
a  Western  Lithotech  processor  and  the 
Nu-Graphics  Equipment  bender  and 
punch  that  came  with  the  press. 

“An  absolute  necessity” 

To  meet  expanding  inserting,  pack¬ 
aging  and  distribution  needs,  the 
Chronicle  bought  a  161,176-square  foot 
building  on  about  8'/:  acres  in  West 
Houston,  where  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  offices  also  will  be  located. 

The  Packaging  and  Distribution 
Center’s  manager,  Doyle  Evans,  was 
promoted  to  director  of  the  newly 
formed  Packaging  and  Distribution  Di¬ 
vision  of  Hearst  Corp.’s  Houston 
Chronicle  Publishing  Co. 

Deliveries  of  Chronicle’s  ThisWeek 
non-subscriber  packages  exceed  32  mil¬ 
lion  a  year,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  John  W.  Sweeney  said. 

Sweeney  called  the  additional  facili¬ 
ty  “an  absolute  necessity”  in  view  of  the 
TMC  product’s  growth,  combined  with 
423,256  daily  and  608,429  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  circulations.  Chronicle  Express 
Service’s  delivery  of  catalogs  and  maga¬ 
zines,  and  distribution  of  product  sam¬ 
ples. 

“Our  printing  and  distribution  pro¬ 
grams  have  virtually  doubled  in  the  past 
two  years,”  he  said. 


Plans  for  more 

Phoenix  Newspapers,  which  now 
prints  only  at  its  two  new  plants  in 
north  Phoenix,  has  announced  that  it 
will  put  up  a  downtown  building  to 
house  its  business  offices,  newsrooms 
and  prepress  operations  across  the 
street  from  the  45-year-old,  five-story 
structure  that  it  now  occupies. 

Though  in  the  planning  stages  (a 
general  contractor  has  not  been  hired 
and  cost  has  not  been  estimated),  PNI 
said  operation  of  its  building  became 
inefficient  when  printing  there  ceased 
last  year. 

The  new  headquarters  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette  will  be  a 
10-  to  12-story  building  with  approxi¬ 
mately  250,000  square  feet  on  what  is  a 
visitors  parking  lot.  The  existing  struc¬ 
ture  and  adjacent  company-owned  land 
will  be  sold.  Joining  the  two  dailies  will 
be  the  staff  of  PNI’s  Arizona  Business 
Gazette,  now  working  at  a  separate  lo¬ 
cation. 

Ground  breaking  is  slated  for  late 
1994,  and  construction  is  expected  to 
last  about  two  years.  The  architect, 
DMJM  of  Phoenix,  is  a  part  of  the 
same  Los  Angeles  firm  that  designed 
PNI’s  Deer  Valley  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  plant,  which  opened  in  May 
1992. 

The  project  is  under  the  direction  of 
property/facilities  director  Bob  Guen¬ 
ther.  Consultant  Samuel  Tharp  was 
named  as  construction  program  manag¬ 
er,  a  job  that  he  held  when  PNI  built  its 
Deer  Valley  center. 

PNI  isn’t  the  only  Central  News¬ 
papers  company  with  plans  to  improve 
its  facilities. 

In  July,  the  Indianapolis  Star  reported 
that  its  production  may  move  in  part  to 
a  suburban  print  site. 

According  to  the  Star,  such  a  move 
would  facilitate  distribution  through 
easier  access  to  interstate  highways  and 


a  network  of  new,  large  distribution 
centers.  The  paper  put  the  cost  of  a 
new  plant  at  $30  million  to  $60  million. 

At  the  same  time,  parent  company 
Indianapolis  Newspapers,  the  Central 
company  that  also  publishes  the  after¬ 
noon  Indianapolis  News,  bought  the 
last  two  properties  on  the  downtown 
block  that  the  Star  and  News  call 
home. 

“That  gives  INI  effective  control  of 
the  full  square  block  .  .  .  ,”  the  Star  re¬ 
ported. 

Plans  for  expansion-modernization 
and  a  possible  move  have  “not  been 
completely  decided,”  INI  production  di¬ 
rector  Golden  L.  Paris  said.  In  fact, 
planning  remains  in  the  earliest  stages. 
Though  downtown  expansion  is  possi¬ 
ble,  that  reportedly  may  require  addi¬ 
tional  preparatory  work. 

In  any  event,  circulation  and  distrib¬ 
ution  already  are  moving  to  a  few  large 
substations  that  replace  numerous  local 
bundle  drops.  Sixteen  such  centers  are 
planned  in  the  Indianapolis  area. 

According  to  the  Star,  five  substa¬ 
tions  are  operating  and  another  five  will 
open  by  the  end  of  the  year.  They  will 
serve  a  carrier  force  that  is  changing  to 
adults  as  young  carriers  quit.  Delivery 
complaints  have  been  cut  in  half  in  ar¬ 
eas  served  by  these  centers,  the  Star 
said. 

GATF  booklet  on 
materials  handling 

TO  HELP  PRINTERS  cut  production 
costs,  the  Graphic  Arts  Technical 
Foundation  has  published  Materials 
Handling  for  the  Printer,  by  engineers 
A.  John  Geis  and  Paul  L.  Addy. 

The  13  chapters  are  organized  from 
receiving  through  shipping. 

For  more  information,  call  GATF  at 
(412)  621-6941. 
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Ohio  plant  near  completion 


THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  Dealer  is 
almost  finished  building  its  suburban 
production  and  distribution  plant.  The 
$200  million  project  on  84  undeveloped 
acres  in  Brooklyn,  Ohio,  will  allow  lat¬ 
er-breaking  news  and  sports  results, 
more  neighborhood  news  and  zoned 
editions,  and  extensive  color  printing 
on  new  offset  presses. 

President  and  publisher  Alex  Mach- 


askee  said  the  plant  will  be  able  to  print 
350,000  copies  of  Ohio’s  largest  daily  by 
April. 

Fiber-optic  conduit  will  carry  editori¬ 
al  and  advertising  copy  from  the  paper’s 
downtown  offices,  less  than  20  miles 
away. 

The  Austin  Co.,  headquartered  in 
Cleveland,  is  in  charge  of  the  project’s 
design,  engineering  and  construction. 


Plan 

Continued  from  page  15P 


•  Access  to  highways  and  roads  for 
distribution. 

•  Access  to  rail,  barge  or  highways 
for  newsprint  receiving. 

•  Availability,  reliability  and  redun¬ 
dancy  of  electrical  power. 

•  Fiber-optic  and  satellite  lines  of 
sight. 

•  Availability  of  services,  such  as 
gas,  oil,  water  and  sewers. 

•  Nearby  employee  amenities. 

•  Proximity  to  publisher’s  house. 

•  Regulatory  agencies  and  issues. 

Though  a  feasibility  study  can  en¬ 
compass  many  things,  it  primarily  con¬ 
sists  of  evaluating  several  schemes  to 
determine  which  can  be  executed. 

The  schemes  are  illustrated  graphi¬ 
cally,  with  floor  plans  and  elevations. 
Additionally,  each  scheme  has  an  or- 
der-of-magnitude  cost  estimate,  mile¬ 
stone  schedule,  and  list  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

Feasibility  studies  often  are  used 
when  several  sites  have  been  selected 
and  a  final  determination  is  required. 
There  also  are  situations  when  a  site  is 
selected  and  several  schemes  seem  to 
work. 

In  this  case,  a  feasibility  study  helps 
determine  which  scheme  best  meets 
the  needs  of  the  program. 

Whether  a  feasibility  study  is  con¬ 
ducted,  it  is  imperative  to  do  proper 
programming  and  master  planning  to 
increase  the  odds  of  a  project’s  success. 

In  other  words,  once  you  are  ready 
and  have  determined  that  you  need  a 
new  facility,  take  the  time  to  aim,  or  do 
programming  and  master  planning. 
Now,  when  you  fire  your  money  at  a 
new  site  or  facility,  you’ll  be  sure  to  hit 
your  target  dead-center. 

Life  Newspapers 
opens  new  offices 

LIFE  PRINTING  AND  Publishing  Co. 
Inc.,  Berwyn,  III.,  is  expanding  its  west 
Cook  County  and  DuPage  County  op¬ 
erations  early  next  year  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  new  offices  in  Oak  Brook,  Ill. 

The  30,000-square  foot  facility  will 
house  all  circulation,  newsroom,  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  advertising  operations 
of  the  Suburban  Life  Citizen  and  Subur¬ 
ban  Life  Graphic.  The  majority  of  Life’s 
commercial  classified  department  and 
all  of  its  accounting  and  computer  op¬ 
erations  also  will  move  to  Oak  Brook. 


BLEVINS 

HARDING 

CROUP 


BOULDER,  COLORADO 
303/443-2535 
VIENNA.  VIRGINIA 
703/883-2200 


We  Deliver. . . 

OVER  75  newspaper  projects  since  1 988 
illustrate  our  experience.  REPEAT  CLIENTS 
depict  our  commitment  to  innovation  and 
customer  service. 


Blevins  Harding  Group  brings  the  experience  of  a  specialized  firm  for  renovation 
or  new  building  projects.  We  know  what  is  happening  around  the  country.  Yet 
we  treat  each  project  as  unique  and  work  with  our  ciients  to  bring  solutions  that 
accommodate  their  goais  and  meet  today's  budgetary  constraints. 


Production  equipment  planning  •  Long  range  masterplanning 
Furnishings  coordination  •  Workplace  ergonomic  audits 
Interior  office  spaceplanning  •  Building  layout  and  design 
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Whether  building  a  new  facility  or  adapting  your  present  mailroom, 
FERAG’s  technology  gives  you  the  flexibility  to  grow  and  adapt  as  your  market 
demands  gi'ow  and  change.From  Single  Copy  Conveying,  Inserting,  Buffering/ 
Storage,  Packaging/Distribution,  to  the  Smart!  System  for  total  computer 
integration,  Ferag  is  truly  “putting  all  the  pieces  together? 

FERAG 


“It’s  the  Smart  Buy!” 

/fi 

(U  /  9 

For  more  information  on  how  Ferag  can  enhance  your  production  call:  (215)788-0892. 
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cmeratimi,  and 
.  -  .  - 
interfacing  with  your  equipment. 


SS  team  looks  forwani  to  your 
requirements. 


DIVISION  HEADQUARTERS 
4900  Webster  Street 
Dayton,  Ohio  45414 
Tel:  513/278-2651 
Fax:  513/274-5719 


Anonymous  Opinions 

Callers  to  a  Michigan  daily’s  reader^forum  line 
may  have  statements  published  without  names 


by  M.L.  Stein 

WHEN  READERS  COMPLAINED 
about  potholes  in  the  Forum,  a  twice- 
weekly  call-in  feature  of  the  Escarxaba 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  the  streets  were 
filled  in  two  days  later. 

When  gripes  about  a  silt  pile-up  in  a 
local  river  were  published,  the  state 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  took 
care  of  the  problem  almost  immediate¬ 
ly- 

Daily  Press  editor  Rick  Rudden,  a 
native  of  Escanaba  in  Michigan’s  re¬ 
mote  Upper  Peninsula,  said  the  Forum, 
which  was  launched  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  has  drawn  a  huge  response. 

“We  average  30  or  40  calls  a  day, 
which  is  a  lot  for  a  city  of  14,500  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  noted. 

Rudden  attributed  much  of  the  in¬ 
terest  to  the  fact  that  calls  may  be 
made  anonymously  and  published  that 
way. 

“Not  everyone  is  happy  about  this 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  won’t 
write  to  a  paper  if  their  names  are 
used,”  he  said. 

The  privilege  of  anonymity  does  not 
extend  to  the  newspaper’s  regular  letter 
column  on  the  daily  Opinion  Page. 

The  Forum’s  special  software  system 
allows  phone  calls  limited  to  30  sec¬ 
onds.  Wednesdays,  readers  may  discuss 
any  subject,  but  Saturdays,  they  are 
asked  to  respond  to  a  question  about  a 
current  issue.  One  week,  the  issue  was 
whether  U.S.  troops  should  be  pulled 
out  of  Somalia.  Rudden  said  the 
phone-in  statements  are  edited  for 
readability,  libel  and  taste.  Some  of  the 
few  callers  who  leave  names  blast  the 
i  Daily  Press  for  publishing  unattributed 
statements. 

j  In  a  recent  Forum,  11  of  12  printed 

j  statements  were  anonymous.  The  ex- 

i  ception,  by  Don  Curran,  disputed  the 

rationale  of  the  non-signers  that  they 
would  receive  harassing  phone  calls  or 
letters  if  they  allow  their  names  to  be 
used. 

“I  think  this  is  pretty  ridiculous,” 
Curran  said.  “I’ve  written  a  number  of 


letters  to  the  Daily  Press  over  the 
years,  and  never  once  have  I  received 
any  harassing  phone  calls  or  anony¬ 
mous  letters  ....  1  don’t  think  that  is  a 
valid  argument.” 

The  Daily  Press,  a  Thomson  news¬ 
paper,  defended  its  policy  in  an  editor¬ 
ial,  noting,  “Some  readers  are  dis¬ 
pleased  with  Forum.  That’s  fine.  It’s 
their  opinion,  and  we’re  glad  to  print 
it.  But  we  feel  those  who  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another  won’t  use  their  names 
still  have  the  right  to  their  opinions. 

“We  do,  however,  recognize  the  fact 
that  a  person  who  signs  her  or  his 
name  to  a  letter  to  the  editor  or  Forum 
call  impresses  us  more  than  an  un¬ 
known  caller  who  chooses  not  to  sup¬ 
port  their  opinion  with  their  own  rep¬ 
utation  ....  We  believe  our  readers  are 
bright  enough  to  put  more  value  in  a 
signed  letter  than  an  anonymous 
phone  call.” 

Rudden  said  complaints  about 
anonymous  statements  mostly  concern 
the  Wednesday  wide-open  Forum. 

“The  criticisms  usually  come  from 
people  who  are  subjects  of  the  letters,” 


he  observed. 

Recent  statements  contained  gripes 
about  misuse  of  handicapped  parking 
stickers,  ABC’s  new  television  drama 
NYPD  Blue  and  the  Daily  Press’  use  of 
the  term  “alcohol-related”  in  auto  ac¬ 
cident  stories. 

Despite  its  detractors,  the  Daily 
Press  plans  to  continue  the  Forum, 
which  won  a  Michigan  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  award  as  an  “interesting  opinion- 
page  tool.”  Besides,  the  Forum  keeps 
getting  results,  Rudden  said. 

He  cited  recent  reader  attacks  on 
the  search  by  Escanaba  officials  for  a 
new  city  manager.  The  callers  said 
qualified  local  candidates  were  ignored 
in  the  recruitment  process. 

So  the  city  began  the  search  again 
even  though  it  had  been  narrowed  to 
two  experienced  out-of-town  appli¬ 
cants.  A  local  woman  eventually  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  position. 

However,  the  Daily  Press  disagreed 
with  the  final  selection  and  said  so  in 
an  editorial,  which  pointed  out  that 
the  two  out-of-towners  were  better 
qualified.  lECT 


Unity  Awards  in  Media 


Lincoln  University  of  Missouri 

The  41st  annual  Unity  Awards  in  Media  will  recognize 
reporting  and  writing  that  reflect  accurate  exposure  of  issues  affecting 
minorities  and  disadvantaged  people.  Deadline  is  Jan.  7, 1994. 

Print  media  entries  are  accepted  in 
General  Audience  and  Minority  Audience  divisions. 

Categories  are: 

Economics,  ^ucation,  politics, 
public  affairs/social  issues, 
editorials,  and  investigative  reporting. 

Details  from  Eddie  Madison,  Jr.  or  Goldie  Holzer, 

201  Elliff  Hall,  Lincoln  University,  Jefferson  City,  MO  65102 
(314)681-5437 

Eddie  Madison,  Jr.,  Acting  Chair 
Department  of  Communications 
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Newspeople  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Cole  Campbell 


Steven  Smith 


Qeorge  Schlukbier 


John  Walston 


Steven  A.  Smith,  managing  editor 
of  the  Wichita  Eagle,  has  been  named 
assistant  to  the  vice  presidents/news  of 
Knight'Ridder  Inc.,  Miami. 

Cele  C.  Campbell,  managing  editor 
of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star, 
Norfolk,  has  been  appointed  editor. 

He  previously  worked  at  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.C.)  Neu>s  &  Record  and  Ra¬ 
leigh  News  &  Observer. 

Jehn  N.  Walston,  managing  editor 
of  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  News  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  executive  editor. 
He  succeeds  Henry  M.  Freeman, 

who  was  named  publisher  of  the 
Courier-News,  Bridgewater,  N.J. 


Earlier,  Walston  worked  at  USA  To¬ 
day,  San  Jose  Mercury  News  and  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald. 

Carl-Peter  Braestrup,  resident  di¬ 
rector  of  Loudoun  Field  Center,  an  ed¬ 
ucational  project  for  elementary  school 
children,  has  been  named  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  services  at  the  Center  for  Foreign 
Journalists,  based  in  Reston,  Va. 

Christine  Wells,  vice  president/in¬ 
ternational  of  the  Freedom  Forum,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.,  has  assumed  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  executive  director  of  the 
Freedom  Forum  Newseum. 

She  succeeds  Jerry  Friedhelm, 


who  will  concentrate  on  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  vice  president  of  public  af¬ 
fairs. 

Lisa  Ellis,  director  of  international 
programs,  becomes  executive  director 
of  international  programs. 

George  Schlukbier,  information 
services  coordinator  at  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  Sacramento,  has  been 
named  director  of  new  media  at  the 
News  &  Observer,  Raleigh. 

Timothy  Atseff,  managing  editor  at 
the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  New  York  State  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Syracuse  Oct.  13. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Dan 
Lynch,  managing  editor  for  news  at 
the  Albany  Times  Union  —  first  vice 
president;  Jim  Dynko,  editor  of  the 
Plattsburgh  Press-Republican  —  sec¬ 
ond  vice  president;  Donald  C.  Had¬ 
ley,  managing  editor  of  the  Geneva 
Finger  Lakes  Times  —  past  president; 
Lew  Wheaton,  AP  Albany  bureau 
chief  —  secretary. 

Michael  Carvalhido,  director  of 
finance  at  the  Daily  Racing  Form, 
Hightstown,  N.j.,  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  of  finance  at  the  New 
York  Post. 

Elizabeth  Graves  Cook,  managing 
editor  of  the  Salisbury  (N.C.)  Post,  has 
been  promoted  to  editor. 

Jason  R.  Lesley,  executive  editor 
of  the  Post,  was  named  to  the  new  po¬ 
sition  of  associate  editor. 

Ted  DIadlun,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  metropolitan  news  at  the  Cleve- 


MOBILE  REGISTER 


Alabama’s  oldest  newspaper,  (est.  1813),  and  now  one  of 
America’s  fastest  growing  newspapers,  is  striving  to  be  one  of 
the  nation’s  best,  and  is  looking  for  a 

LIVING  EDITOR 

to  join  a  professional  and  demanding  editorial  team.  If  you  are 
interested  in  being  a  part  of  the  kind  of  aggressive  newspaper 
you  remember  from  your  youth,  write  Stan  Tiner. 

Mobile  Press  Register 
P.O.  Box  2488 
Mobile,  AL  36630 
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land  Plain  Dealer,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  managing  editor  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  news  coverage  in  Ohio. 

Richard  Urban,  deputy  news  edi¬ 
tor,  was  appointed  metropolitan  editor. 

Barbara  Galbincea,  assistant  city 
editor,  was  named  state  editor. 

David  Squires,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor;  James  Darr,  acting  Columbus 
bureau  chief;  and  Ciara  Reberls, 
deputy  suburban  editor,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  deputy  metropolitan  editors. 

Jehn  Griffith,  city  editor,  becomes 
special  projects  editor. 

Barry  Kawa,  a  columnist  and  sub¬ 
urban  bureau  chief  at  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  was  named  chief  of  the  Plain 
Dealer's  Columbus  bureau. 

Jim  Strang,  deputy  editorial  page 
editor,  was  appointed  national/foreign 
editor. 

Kevin  O'Brien,  suburban  editor, 
becomes  deputy  director  of  editorial 
pages. 

Anne  Gordon,  a  former  assistant 
managing  editor  at  the  Denver  Post, 
now  is  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer  Sun¬ 
day  magazine. 

Michaei  Jameson,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Madison  Newspapers  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour' 
nal  and  Capital  Times,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  general  manager. 

Earlier,  he  was  metro  sales  manager 
at  the  Louisville  Courier 'Journal. 

Kent  Poiiock,  metro  editor  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  managing  editor  for  metro. 

Mort  Saitzman,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  news,  was  named  assistant 
managing  editor  of  news  and  graphics. 

Mar|ie  Lundstrom,  city  editor, 
was  appointed  metro  editor. 

Joyce  Terhae  If,  assistant  metro  ed¬ 
itor,  becomes  city  editor. 

Ralph  Fratiura,  features  editor, 
now  is  assistant  managing  editor  for 
features  and  electronic  media. 

Scott  Lebar,  entertainment  editor, 
was  named  features  editor. 

F.  Kirk  Powell,  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Pleasant  Hill  Times,  was  elected 
incoming  president  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Charles 
Haney,  Chillicothe  Constitution-Tri¬ 
bune  —  first  vice  president;  Harold 
Ellingheuse,  P  iedmont  Wayne 
County  Journal' Banner  —  second  vice 
president;  Linda  Oldfield,  Adrian 
Journal  —  secretary;  David  LIpman, 
St.  Louis  Post'Dispatch  —  treasurer. 


Obituaries 


Robert  B.  Doyle,  66,  a  former  sports 
editor  at  the  New  Rochelle  (N.Y.)  Stan¬ 
dard-Star,  died  Oct.  3. 

Julia  Frances  (Morris)  FitzGer* 
aid,  82,  a  former  book  reviewer  at  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  and  Nashville 
Banner,  died  Oct.  3  in  Boston. 

Morrie  Landsberg,  80,  a  journalist 
who  covered  such  historic  events  as 
the  Japanese  surrender  in  World  War  11 
and  Richard  Nixon’s  “Checkers” 
speech,  died  Sept.  28. 

Landsberg  was  a  reporter  and  news 
executive  at  the  Associated  Press  and 
other  organizations  for  more  than  40 
years. 

Shirley  E.  (Piston)  McNIff ,  65,  a 

retired  teletypist/office  administrator  at 
the  Associated  Press,  died  of  cancer 
Oct.  5  in  Winthrop,  Mass. 

She  worked  in  the  Portland,  Maine; 
Concord,  N.H.;  and  Montpelier,Vt., 
bureaus. 


Marlon  Miller,  95,  women’s  editor  of 
the  Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  Daily  News  from 
1945  to  1968,  died  Oct.  7  in  Goshen, 
N.Y. 

Caryl  M.  (Egan)  Small,  64,  a  for¬ 
mer  writer  for  the  Astrological,  a  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine,  died  Oct.  1  in 
Concord,  N.H. 

Carolyn  Terhune,  55,  president  of 
International  Newspaper  Marketing 
Association  and  marketing  services  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Topeka  Capital-Journal, 
died  Aug.  27  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  a 
planned  stopover  to  the  INMA  Europe 
Conference  in  Norway. 

Andrew  Tully  Jr.,  78,  the  first  U.S. 
reporter  to  enter  conquered  Berlin  in 
April  1945,  died  Sept.  28. 

In  the  1930s  and  ’40s,  he  worked  at 
the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Gazette  and  New 
York  World- Telegram.  He  was  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Europe  for  the  Boston 
Traveler  during  World  War  11. 


Buckner  News  Alliance  and 
Donrey  Media  Group  have  sold 


The  Minot  (ND)  Dally  News 

(Daily  Circulation  25,000) 

To  Ogden  Newspapers 

We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Buckner  News  Alliance  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 
313-646-4230 
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Advertising/Promotion 

Linage  spat  prompts 
NENA  resignations 

Journal  Register  Co.  pulls  its  papers 
out  of  regional  association  in  a  dispute 
about  the  release  of  ad  linage  figures 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

THE  JOURNAL  REGISTER  Co.  has 
pulled  its  papers  out  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Association  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  about  the  group’s  reports  on  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  carried  by  member 
newspapers. 

Journal  Register  president  and  CEO 
Robert  M.  Jelenic  said  the  company’s 
four  New  England  papers  quit  the  asso¬ 
ciation  because  information  from 
NENA’s  report  appeared  in  a  negative 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  story  about 
his  papers.  The  information,  some  of  it 


incorrect,  was  used  as  ammunition  by 
competitors,  he  said,  adding  that  the 
incident  climaxed  his  growing  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  NENA. 

“It’s  an  organization  that  really 
doesn’t  have  control  of  its  members 
and  we  didn’t  think  it  was  useful  any¬ 
more,”  Jelenic  said.  “We  have  our  own 
corporate  resources  and  staff.” 

Journal  Register’s  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register;  Pawtucket  Times  and 
Woonsocket  Call,  both  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land;  and  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
News  left  NENA,  which  represents 
about  90  dailies  and  35  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  companies  in  New  England. 

In  a  graphic  accompanying  a  critical 
profile  on  the  front  of  the  Sunday 
business  section  in  January,  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  attributed  linage  informa¬ 
tion  about  three  Journal  Register  pa- 
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pers  to  NENA. 

The  monthly  linage  report,  which  is 
at  least  40  years  old,  is  compiled  from 
data  submitted  by  member  newspapers, 
most  of  which  participate.  The  report 
goes  to  members  and  is  intended  for 
internal  use,  NENA  executive  director 
Morley  L.  Piper  said. 

Therein  lies  the  rub.  The  report  is 
neither  confidential  nor  public. 

Jelenic  said  he  considered  the  data 
confidential  and  for  internal  use  only. 

“It’s  certainly  not  supposed  to  be 
used  in  a  page-one  business  story  by  a 
competitor,”  he  said.  “[The  Journal- 


Bulletin]  used  incorrect  information 
and  it  was  used  against  us  with  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

Piper  called  the  linage  report  “semi- 
confidential.”  “It’s  internal,  but  as  a 
practical  matter,  it  goes  to  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple.  It’s  not  hard  for  a  reporter  to  come 
across,”  he  said.  NENA  does  not  dis¬ 
close  the  figures  publicly. 

Journal-Bulletin  vice  president  and 
executive  editor  James  V.  Wyman  said 
it  was  “regrettable  and  certainly  unfair” 
to  NENA  that  Journal  Register  re¬ 
signed  based  on  the  paper’s  story. 
Linage  is  “not  confidential”  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  NENA  members  “without  re- 
sttiction  and  has  been  used  by  other 
New  England  newspapers  in  media  sto¬ 
ries,  house  ads  and  promotions,”  he 
said. 

Wyman  said  a  correction  made  it 


clear  that  any  mistakes  were  made  by 
the  Journal-Bulletin,  not  NENA. 

Though  the  association  did  nothing 
unusual,  it  regretted  the  affair.  Piper 
said.  “We  feel  it  was  a  regrettable  inci¬ 
dent,  and  we  are  victims  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  hope  the  Journal  Register 
papers  will  come  back  at  some  point.” 

Piper  wrote  to  the  Journal-Bulletin 
about  the  incorrect  ad  figures. 

Jelenic,  who  has  complained  about 
negative  press  coverage  of  his  compa¬ 
ny,  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Journal-Bulletin’s  correction  but  blam¬ 
ed  NENA. 

“I  think  NENA’s  usefulness  is  more 
to  single-paper  operations,”  he  added. 
Journal  Register  now  has  15  papers. 

Piper  said  the  resignations  did  “no 
real  damage”  to  the  association.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  said,  “We  hope  [the  Journal 
Register  papers]  return  because  we  felt 
we  did  a  good  job  for  them.” 

“We  do  not  encourage  newspapers 
to  take  shots  at  each  other  but  some¬ 
times  that  happens,”  he  added. 

Boston  Globe  adds 
personal  ads  to 
entertainment  book 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  said  it  plan¬ 
ned  to  unveil  a  redesigned  Thursday 
entertainment  guide  —  including  the 
paper’s  first  personal  ads  —  Oct.  21. 

Designed  to  appeal  to  younger  read¬ 
ers,  the  tabloid  Calendar  section  has 
shorter  features,  more  restaurant  re¬ 
views  and  added  entertainment  cover¬ 
age. 

Personal  ads,  in  which  advertisers 
seek  to  meet  people  with  whom  to  es¬ 
tablish  relationships,  include  an  audio- 
tex  component.  The  personals,  which 
also  appear  in  Sunday  editions,  are 
marketed  in  conjunction  with  Mi- 
croVoice  Applications  Inc.  of  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

Toys  R  Us  ads 

TOYS  R  US  began  a  heavy  television 
and  radio  ad  schedule  Nov.  1  to  direct 
consumers  to  look  in  their  Nov.  7  news¬ 
paper  for  its  72-page  toy  catalog. 

About  53  million  copies  of  the  cata¬ 
log  will  be  distributed  via  newspapers 
(E&P,  Sept.  11,  p.  38). 
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“It’s  certainly  not  supposed  to  be  used  in  a 
page-one  business  story  by  a  competitor,”  he  said. 
“They  used  incorrect  information  and  it  was  used 
against  us  with  advertisers.” 


by  Hiley  Ward 


Book  Reviews 


Deep  Truth:  The  Lives  of  Bob 
Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein. 

Adrian  Havill.  (Birch  Lane  Press/Car- 
ol  Publishing  Group,  600  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022),  264 
pages,  $21.95. 

Anything  unkind  that  can  be  said 
about  Washington  Post  Watergate  in¬ 
vestigative  reporters  Bob  Woodward 
and  Carl  Bernstein  is  said  in  this  book, 
which  nevertheless  is  researched  ex¬ 
tensively  and  very  readable,  even  excit¬ 
ing. 

But  what  does  it  all  add  up  to? 

Were  the  famous  duo  blinded  by 
“naked  ambition,”  “recklessness,” 
“manufactured  hokum  that  added  dra¬ 
ma  and  suspense  to  the  book”  [All  the 
President’s  Men]?  Was  the  book  replete 
with  poetic  license  to  please  actor 
Robert  Bedford  and  his  design  for  a 
movie? 

Were  Woodward’s  ties  to  the  CIA 
too  close?  Facts  in  his  later  books.  Veil 
(about  the  CIA),  Brethren  (Supreme 
Court)  and  Wired  (comedian  John 
Belushi),  and  the  honesty  of  his  report¬ 
ing  procedures  also  are  questioned. 

In  the  Watergate  section,  “Deep 
Throat,”  the  unnamed  source  who  al¬ 
legedly  provided  essential  inside  infor¬ 
mation,  gets  special  treatment. 

“It  is  clear  to  this  author  that  Bob 
used  a  hybrid  of  three  or  four  main 
sources  to  construct  the  fictional  Deep 
Throat  character,”  Adrian  Havill  says. 

One  of  them  was  a  military  man,  he 
believes,  because  Deep  Throat  talks 
like  one,  answering  “affirmative”  in¬ 
stead  of  “yes.”  Havill,  as  others  have, 
pegs  Alexander  Haig,  secretary  of  state 
under  President  Reagan,  as  the  mili¬ 
tary  component  of  Deep  Throat. 

An  interesting  chapter  deals  with 
Janet  Cooke,  a  Post  reporter  who  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  but  had  to  return  it 
when  she  admitted  that  a  boy  de¬ 
scribed  in  her  article  was  a  composite. 
Woodward  was  one  of  Cooke’s  supervi¬ 
sors  and  supporters. 

Havill  keeps  Woodward  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Cooke  scandal  every 
way  he  can.  For  instance,  Havill  says 
Cooke  had  her  picture  “taken  on  the 
roof  of  the  newspaper’s  building.  Janet 
was  shot  in  half  profile,  her  arms 
crossed,  the  city  skyline  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  A  small  gust  of  wind  seemed 
to  have  made  her  hairpiece  billow.  If 
she  had  known  where  to  look,  she 


would  have  been  able  to  see  Bob’s  first 
apartment,  where  he  had  allegedly 
moved  the  flowerpot  to  arrange  mid- 
dle-of-the-night  meetings  with  an  in¬ 
vented  Deep  Throat.” 

Havill  says  Deep  Throat  barely  could 
see  the  flowerpot  that  Woodward  used 
to  signal  him  from  a  difficult  angle 
within  the  locked  courtyard  of  his 
apartment  building.  (A  red  flag  would 
be  in  the  pot  if  Woodward  wanted  to 
talk  to  Deep  Throat.) 

Havill  believes  that  if  Deep  Throat 
had  gotten  close  enough  to  the  build¬ 
ing  to  see  the  pot,  he  would  have  been 
arrested  for  loitering  or  trespassing. 
But  does  Havill  consider  all  the  vari¬ 
ables?  Was  the  courtyard  locked  and 
the  balcony  the  same  20  years  ago? 

Havill  makes  a  lot  of  the  weather  on 
certain  days,  that  it  was  not  as  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Bernstein  said.  To  some,  this 
might  appear  picky;  others  might  won¬ 
der  if  the  weather  reports  agree  —  is 
there  is  room  for  variation  or  error  in 
the  reports? 

Neither  Woodward  nor  Bernstein 
would  meet  with  the  author. 

Asked  about  the  book.  Woodward 
said,  “It  is  a  sad,  inaccurate  and  angry 
book  for  which  the  authot  and  publish¬ 
er  should  be  utterly  ashamed. 

“Nothing  holds  up  under  a  neutral 
dispassionate  examination.  None  of 
the  criticisms  have  merit.” 

While  Woodward  said  he  did  not 
want  to  become  involved  in  an  exten¬ 
sive  argument  with  the  author,  he 
urged  independent  checks  of  details, 
records  and  sources  used  by  Havill. 

Havill,  an  occasional  free-lance 
writer,  is  a  financial  consultant  at 
Scott  Stringfellow  Inc.,  Richmond. 


Comoiltling  Journalism:  Thu 
Prison  Writings  of  Rod  Hog. 

Dannie  Martin  and  Peter  Sussman. 
(Norton,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10110-0017),  441  pages,  $25. 

Dannie  Martin,  a  convict  at  Lompoc 
Federal  Penitentiary  in  central  Califor¬ 
nia,  received  national  attention  in 
1986  when  Peter  Sussman,  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle’s  Sunday 
Punch  section  started  running  Martin’s 
articles  about  AIDS  and  other  issues  of 
prison  life,  such  as  racism  and  poor 
health  care. 

When  Martin,  serving  time  as  a 
bank  robber,  criticized  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  new  warden  in  one  column, 
“The  Gulag  Mentality,”  he  was  put  in 
solitary  confinement,  triggering  a  First 
Amendment  court  battle  about  the 
rights  of  prisoners  to  express  them¬ 
selves. 

About  50  of  Martin’s  columns  with 
commentary  by  Sussman  appear  in  this 
book. 

In  the  book,  Sussman,  who  became 
good  friends  with  Martin,  makes  the 
case  for  personal  journalism. 

“The  same  risk  of  personal  involve¬ 
ment  that  in  some  circumstances  re¬ 
sults  in  unacceptable  bias,”  Sussman 
says,  “can  also  bring  invaluable  jour¬ 
nalistic  insights  that  would  otherwise 
be  unavailable.” 

He  says  personal  involvement  can  be 
“a  useful  and  a  refreshing  antidote  to 
the  slick  corporate  journalism  and  the 
hyperkinetic  public-relations  machin¬ 
ery  that  often  compromise  the  profes¬ 
sion.” 

Martin,  paroled  in  1992,  is  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  in  San  Francisco. 
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News  Tech 

Orders  and 
installations 


FMC  Cerp. 

Chalfont,  Pa. 

Automatic  guided  vehicle  system  at 
the  New  Zealand  Herald,  Auckland. 

The  turnkey  project  includes  the 
AGV  system  roll-preparation  stations 
and  roll-storage  racks.  Eight  FMC  US 
40  AGV  fork  vehicles  will  serve  21 
units  of  Goss  HT  70  presses.  The  sys¬ 
tem  gently  handles  rolls,  reduces  labor 
and  automates  paper-waste  removal. 

H^id^lb^rg  Harris  Inc. 

Dover,  N.H. 

Tower-style  1600-Series  offset  press 
to  the  623,500-circulation  China 
Times,  Taipei,  Taiwan.  The  10-web 
press  consists  of  32  units  (with  56  print 
couples)  and  two  folders. 

Syslam  Inlagrators  Inc. 

Sacramento 

Contracts  valued  at  $5.7  million  to 
install  production  systems  at  17  news¬ 
papers  in  Israel,  Australia  and  the 
United  States. 

Schoken  Group  is  installing  Tandem 
CLX-based  editorial  and  advertising 
systems  using  Hebrew  H&.J  for  its 
80,000-circulation  broadsheet  Ha’- 
Aretz  and  100,000-circulation  tabloid 
Hadashot,  both  Tel  Aviv  dailies. 

The  172  PCs  on  the  existing  Atex 
system  will  be  converted  to  Sll  Road¬ 
Runner  Windows-based  client  work¬ 
stations  networked  with  the  Tandems 
as  fileservers.  Schoken  plans  to  up¬ 
grade  to  RISC  systems,  an  SQL  data¬ 
base  and  the  pagination  options  in 
Sll’s  Synthesis  66  product  line. 

Australia’s  Fairfax  Group  bought 
three  Synthesis  66  systems,  lllawarra 
Newspaper  Holding,  Wollongong,  New 
South  Wales,  will  receive  editorial  and 
advertising  with  Sll  pagination  for  its 
38,000-circulation  lllawarra  Mercury 
and  83,000-circulation  Wollongong  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  both  tabloids. 

In  Bankstown,  New  South  Wales, 
Fairfax  Community  Newspapers  will 
add  an  Sll  editorial  Synthesis  66  to  its 
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Sll  advertising  system  to  publish  nine 
tabloid  weeklies  that  circulate  545,000 
copies  in  suburban  Sydney. 

The  John  Fairfax  Group,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  is  upgrading  an  Sll 
system  to  the  new  editorial  Synthesis 
66  for  its  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  Aus¬ 
tralian  Financial  Review  tabloid  and 
Sunday  Sun  Herald  tabloid. 

Windows-based  RoadRunner  and 
OS/2 -based  MTX  workstation  software 
will  run  on  340  Compaq  ProLinea  PCs 
—  70  each  at  Wollongong  and  Banks¬ 
town  and  200  at  the  Broadway  site  in 
Sydney,  where  they  will  be  networked 
with  Tandem  servers. 

All  three  sites  will  paginate  with 
Sll’s  Interactive  News  Layout  running 
on  a  total  of  70  Sll  Echo  workstations, 
which  will  he  ported  to  OS/2.  Of  the 
10  INL  clients  going  to  Fairfax  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers,  eight  will  be 
placed  in  bureaus.  The  Fairfax  Group 
order  also  includes  Sun-based  Scoop 
PostScript  output  control  and  SllMac 
Tandem-Macintosh  interface  software. 

The  newsroom  at  the  Ogden,  Utah, 
Standard-Examiner  will  upgrade  to 
Synthesis  66.  It  will  be  the  first  to  fully 
convert  to  OS/2-based  MTX  worksta¬ 
tions.  The  network  will  link  37  work¬ 
stations  to  a  Tandem  server.  Six  INL 
workstations  will  handle  page  makeup. 

The  56,000-circulation  paper’s  clas¬ 
sified  ad  department  will  install  16 
RoadRunner  workstations  and  put  to¬ 
gether  pages  with  Sll’s  Interactive 
Classified  Pagination.  The  order  in¬ 
cludes  Scoop  and  SllMac. 

MAN  Roland 

Augsburg,  Germany 

Three  Geoman  presses  for  Weiss- 
Druck  +  Verlag.  Slated  for  start-up  in 
the  first  half  of  next  year,  the  presses 
will  run  round-the-clock,  printing  ad 
inserts  and  newspapers. 

Two  presslines,  each  with  two  eight- 
couple  towers  and  folders,  will  go  into 
the  plant  in  Monschau,  where  the 
company  has  operated  for  118  years.  1 


The  third  press  will  be  installed  in  a 
renovated  plant  in  Hoyerswerda. 

The  printer’s  staff  of  700  produces 
about  110  different  advertising  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  ranging  from 
5,000  to  300,000.  In  total,  the  firm 
prints  about  3  million  copies  a  week. 

The  Hoyerswerda  plant  in  eastern 
Germany  will  print  about  20  news¬ 
papers.  The  presses’  color  towers  and 
automation  suited  the  numerous  pa¬ 
pers’  widely  varying  pagination  and 
color  location  needs. 

Each  press  has  two  PECOM  Press 
Centers,  which  at  Monschau  will  facil¬ 
itate  operation  independently  or  as  a 
single  pressline,  providing  monitoring, 
control,  remote  setting  and  presetting 
of  all  major  components  and  print  pa¬ 
rameters.  Production  planning  on 
PECOM  using  data  preset  from  previ¬ 
ous  runs  will  speed  job  changes. 

Neasl>Weber  International 

Northridge,  Calif. 

DISCUS  newspaper  circulation 
management  system  using  Oracle’s  re¬ 
lational  database  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  where  it  will  run  on 
Hewlett-Packard’s  9000  series  of 
midrange  Unix  computers. 

The  system  integrates  and  supports 
all  aspects  of  subscriber  and  non-sub¬ 
scriber  service,  telemarketing/sales, 
billing,  accounting,  distribution/truck¬ 
ing,  single-copy  sales  by  outlet  and 
rack,  manifest/press  order.  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  reporting  and  overall  circulation 
management  analysis. 

NWl  also  licensed  its  ADMARC  ad¬ 
vertising  management  product  to  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Australia’s 
John  Fairfax  Group,  publisher  of  two 
Sydney  dailies  and  a  Sunday  tabloid. 
The  user-defined  and  maintained  busi¬ 
ness  information  system  provides  con¬ 
trol  of  ad  order  entry,  tracking,  credit, 
classified  and  retail  billing,  and  overall 
advertising  marketing  analysis. 

K  &  F  Printing  Systems 
International 

Granger,  Ind. 

Plateroom  equipment  for  the  New 
Zealand  Herald,  Auckland,  consists  of 
two  Plate  Express  11  exposure  units, 
two  subtractive  plate  processors,  AB- 
7000  plate  bender,  in-line  auto  vision 
bender,  AP-200  auto  plate  punch, 
DPP-C  semi-automatic  plate  punch 
and  VPB  video  punch  bender. 
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Tribune^s  Hay: 

Bring  technology  to 
newspaper  deliverers 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  INDUSTRY  DESPERATELY 
needs  to  develop  technology  for  the 
last  unautomated  step  in  newspapering: 
delivering  the  paper  to  the  doorstep. 

That  was  the  message  that  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  director  of  circula¬ 
tion,  Howard  Hay,  delivered  to  indus¬ 
try  executives  attending  the  recent  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Group  annual 
conference  in  Chicago. 

“In  almost  all  areas  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  we  have  engineered  everything. 
Yet,  engineers  and  manufacturers  have 
neglected  the  delivery  side  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  for  improvements  on  equipment 


that  will  help  delivery  in  the  field,”  he 
said. 

Newspapers  no  longer  can  serve 
more  demanding  readers  with  youth 
carriers  equipped  only  with  a  newspa¬ 
per  bag  and  rubber  bands.  Hay  argued. 

“What  we  need  is  a  completely  in¬ 
serted  newspaper  to  come  out  of  our 
packaging  departments  in  delivery  or¬ 
der,  by  route  with  an  address  on  the 
newspaper  for  delivery  in  a  bag  or 
package  that  is  placed  by  machine  in 
convenient  containers,  which  can  be 
efficiently  packed,  moved  automatical¬ 
ly,  palletized  and  loaded  into  bulk-de¬ 
livery  trucks,”  he  said, 
j  “We  have  virtually  no  equipment  de¬ 

signed  for  use  in  our  motor-route  deliv¬ 
ery  work,”  he  added. 

Too  many  newspapers  insist  that 
adult  deliverers  insert  the  product  and 
make  do  with  shopping  carts  and  other 
equipment  not  specifically  designed  for 
their  jobs. 

“We’ve  left  the  field-delivery  engi¬ 
neering  to  the  youth  carriers,  motor- 
route  drivers  and  circulation  field  staff 
because  our  delivery  costs  have  been 
reasonable,”  Hay  said. 

“As  a  result,  we’ve  neglected  to  im¬ 


prove  work  processes  and  equipment 
and  we’ve  sacrificed  customer  service.” 
What  carriers  need  are  bagged,  ad¬ 
dressed  newspapers  that  can  be  loaded 
automatically  into  delivery  cars  and 
vans,  he  added. 

“No  double-handling  of  products, 
no  repackaging,  no  rebundling  —  a 
consumer  package  that’s  attractive, 
leaves  the  paper  complete  and  ready 
for  delivery,”  Hay  said. 

This  type  of  field  engineering  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  far  more  cost-effective 
than  trying  to  gain  time  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  end,  he  said. 

“What’s  a  press  cost  now?“  he  asked. 
“Twenty,  twenty-five  million?  Well,  I 


think  you  could  do  a  hell  of  a  lot  in 
field  engineering  for  $20  million.”  In¬ 
deed,  robotized  systems  used  in  other 
industries  readily  could  be  adapted  for 
newspapers,  the  Tribune  executive  said. 

“This  is  something  that  would  be 
too  much  for  one  newspaper,”  Hay 
said.  “It  needs  to  be  developed  by  the 
whole  industry.” 

Parade  extends 
contract  with 
Quebecor 

PARADE  MAGAZINE  HAS  extended 
its  contract  with  Quebecor  Printing 
(USA)  to  print  copies  for  West  Coast 
distribution  at  Quebecor’s  San  Jose 
plant  through  May  31,  1999. 

The  contract  for  Quebecor  printing 
the  balance  of  Parade’s  circulation  at 
three  other  plants  runs  through  the 
same  date.  Acquired  last  year,  the  San 
Jose  plant  is  one  of  62  printing-related 
facilities  operated  by  the  Quebecor 
Printing  Inc.  subsidiary,  the  second- 
largest  commercial  printer  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States. 


Record  month  at 
Newsprint  South 

THE  GRENADA,  MISS.,  mill  of  News¬ 
print  South  Inc.  produced  704  tons  of 
newsprint  a  day  in  September  —  a 
record  since  its  1989  start-up. 

Production  during  the  july-Septem- 
ber  quarter  also  reached  a  record  — 
62,693  tons. 

Nexis  nixes  need 
for  Boolean  logic 

MEAD  DATA  CENTRAL  Inc.,  Day- 
ton,  is  introducing  Freestyle,  an  associa¬ 
tive  retrieval  technology  that  allows 
Nexis  and  Lexis  users  to  search  the  ser¬ 
vices’  on-line  databases  in  plain  Eng¬ 
lish,  dispensing  with  the  need  to  know 
traditional  Boolean  search  logic. 

While  Boolean  terms  and  connectors 
remain  a  search  option.  Freestyle  per¬ 
mits  use  of  natural  intuitive  database 
queries.  Mead  Data  said  using  both 
methods  may  prove  helpful  because 
they  often  produce  different  results 
from  similar  search  queries. 

The  Freestyle  feature  identifies  sig¬ 
nificant  terms  and  phrases  and  ignores 
those  not  contributing  to  searches, 
then  applies  algorithms  that  analyze 
and  weight  the  statistical  relevancy  of 
identified  terms,  assigning  greater 
weight  to  less-common  words. 

Display  can  be  in  order  of  relevance 
or  reverse  chronology.  Feedback  screens 
explain  why  selections  were  made  and 
where  search  terms  appear  in  retrieved 
documents,  enabling  users  to  adjust 
search  descriptions  as  needed. 

Selected  customers  will  preview 
Freestyle  this  month,  with  general 
availability  early  next  year. 

New  Dewar  address 

DEWAR  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
Corp.  moved  within  its  current  West¬ 
mont,  111.,  business  complex  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Place  II,  1111  Pasquinelli  Drive. 

The  new  location  offers  the  publish¬ 
ing  systems  company  additional  space 
needed  for  its  software  development. 

The  location  allows  expansion  of 
training  facilities  and  easier  system  re¬ 
configurations. 

The  need  for  multiple  training  ses¬ 
sions  was  occasioned  by  the  company’s 
change  from  a  vertical  supplier  to  a  soft¬ 
ware  developer. 


“We  have  virtually  no  equipment  designed  for  use 
in  our  motor-route  delivery  work,”  he  added. 
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^Mr*  Info^  and  other 
speakers  offer  info 

Columnist  talks  about  government,  and  editors 
discuss  feature  sections  at  AASFE  convention 


by  David  As  tor 

MATTHEW  LESKO  USES  his  “Mr. 
Info”  column  to  tell  consumers  how  to 
get  all  kinds  of  free  and  almost  free  in¬ 
formation  from  the  U.S.  government. 

He  brought  some  of  his  tips  to  the 
nation’s  former  capital,  Philadelphia, 
where  he  addressed  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Edi¬ 
tors  convention  last  month. 

“1  found  the  government  is  the 
largest  source  of  information  for  any¬ 
thing  you  want,”  said  the  New  York 
Times  Syndicate  columnist,  noting 
that  Uncle  Sam  has  reports  and  ex¬ 
perts  on  everything  from  Russia  and 
health  to  potatoes  and  pasta. 

“1  talked  to  a  government  expert  on 
pasta  who’s  been  studying  pasta  for  10 
years,”  Lesko  said.  “No  one  asks  him 
about  it.  He’s  like  the  Maytag  man!  1 
couldn’t  get  him  off  the  phone.” 

Earlier  in  the  convention,  Arizona 


Matthew  Lesko 


Republic/Phoenix  Gazette  news  execu¬ 
tive  Howard  Finberg  moderated  a  ses¬ 
sion  about  feature  sections  in  the 
1990s. 

“The  line  is  blurring  between  feature 
and  news  sections,”  said  Washington 
Post  executive  editor  Leonard  Downie 
Jr.,  noting  that  news  sections  are  run¬ 
ning  more  feature  stories  and  feature 
sections  are  carrying  more  hard-hitting 
pieces. 

“Our  feature  staff  writes  regularly  for 
other  parts  of  the  paper,”  said  Patrick 
Yack,  managing  editor  of  the  Eugene, 
Ore.,  Register-Guard.  “We  often  put 
profiles  on  the  front  page.” 

Jane  Amari,  managing  editor  for  de¬ 
sign  and  features  at  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  observed  that  running  feature 
stories  on  the  front  page  can  make  it 
harder  to  fill  feature  sections. 

Panelists  also  discussed  difficulties 
involved  in  paginating  feature  sections 
while  adding  that,  on  balance,  pagina¬ 
tion  is  a  welcome  development. 

Speaking  of  technology,  USA  Week¬ 
end  editor  Marcia  Bullard  urged  feature 
editors  to  get  involved  in  new  ventures, 
such  as  fax,  audiotex  and  on-line  ser¬ 
vices,  to  help  build  a  “power  base”  at 
their  newspapers. 

“We  have  to  use  and  harness  these 
media  to  take  our  products  to  new  au¬ 
diences,”  Downie  added.  “Gadgets  are 
allies,  not  threats.  But  they  shouldn’t 
take  away  from  intelligent  editing  and 
good  reporting  or  we’ll  die  and  there 
won’t  be  anything  to  resell.” 

Downie  said  people  will  have  access 
to  “tailored”  information  via  new  me¬ 
dia.  “Newspapers  will  be  the  one  place 
with  a  smorgasbord  of  everything,”  he 
added. 

A  smorgasbord  of  newspaper  feature 
sections  was  displayed  and  discussed  at 
the  AASFE’s  annual  show-and-tell  ses¬ 
sion. 


A  number  of  slides  spotlighted  mul¬ 
ticultural  stories,  reader-participation 
features  and  youth-oriented  material. 
Also  shown  were  fax  newspapers  that 
included  feature  material  and  special 
magazines  (on  topics  ranging  from  gar¬ 
dening  to  parenting)  created  hy  news¬ 
papers  for  sale  separately. 

The  session  was  hosted  by  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  features  editor  Janet 
Grimley  and  Newspaper  Management 
Center  faculty  member/Knight-Ridder 
consulting  editor  Mike  Smith. 

Smith  and  Grimley  are  on  the  1993- 
94  AASFE  board;  Smith  was  elected 
second  vice  president  and  Grimley, 
secretary. 

The  group’s  new  president  is  Susan 
Bischoff,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle.  She  succeeds 
Sue  Smith,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor/Sunday  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

First  vice  president  is  Dan  Norman, 
deputy  managing  editor/features  and 
sports  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel.  Marcia  Judson,  features  editor  of 
the  Leesburg,  Fla.,  Daily  Commercial, 
is  treasurer. 

Regional  directors  are  Finberg;  Jane 
Marshall,  features  editor  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle;  and  Betsy  Moye,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/featutes  of  the 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Post  and  Courier. 

The  AASFE  also  announced  results 
of  a  writing  contest  that  drew  more 
than  950  entries. 


Sue  Smith 
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Stisan  Bischoff 


In  the  more'than'250,000'Circula' 
tion  category,  winners  were  Spencer 
Heinz,  Portland  Oregonian,  general 
feature  writing  (short);  Anne  Hull,  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  general  feature  writ¬ 
ing  (longer);  Darrell  Dawsey,  Detroit 
News  and  Gannett  News  Service, 
commentary;  and  Carl  Herko,  Buffalo 
News,  arts  criticism. 

In  the  100,001-to-250,000'circula- 
tion  category,  winners  were  Rob  Hi- 
aasen.  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Palm 
Beach  Post,  general  feature  writing 
(short);  Thomas  Koetting,  Wichita  Ea¬ 
gle,  general  feature  writing  (longer); 
Colin  McEnroe,  Hartford  Courant  and 
Los  Angeles  Times-Washington 
Post  News  Service,  commentary;  and 
Dan  Gire,  Arlington  Heights,  111.,  Dai¬ 
ly  Herald,  arts  criticism. 

In  the  less-than-100,000-circulation 
category,  winners  were  Peter  Pegnam, 
Tucson  Citizen,  general  feature  writing 
(short);  Hank  Stuever,  Albuquerque 
Tribune,  general  feature  writing 
(longer);  Sharon  Randall,  Monterey 
County  (Calif.)  Herald,  commentary; 
and  Jon  Lehman,  Quincy,  Mass.,  Patri¬ 
ot  Ledger,  arts  criticism. 

The  46-year-old  AASFE,  which  has 
150  female  and  85  male  members, 
plans  to  meet  in  Seattle  next  October. 

Tribune  introducing 
audiotex  in  Spanish 

VOICE  NEWS  NETWORK,  the  au¬ 
diotex  syndication  arm  of  Tribune 
Media  Services,  has  added  four  Span- 
ish-language  programs. 

They  include  “Hoy  en  Hollywood,”  a 
five-day-a-week  report  that  focuses  on 


Hispanic  entertainers;  “Novelerias,”  a 
weekly  recap  of  the  five  most  popular 
evening  soap  operas  airing  on  Tele- 
mundo  and  Univision;  “Resenas  de 
Cine,”  reviews  concentrating  on 
movies  starring  and  directed  by  His¬ 
panic  artists;  and  “Trivia  Latina,” 
which  includes  questions  on  such  top¬ 
ics  as  Latin  American  politics,  geogra¬ 
phy  and  folklore. 

Two  kids  packages 
are  offered  by  I^T 

A  PAIR  OF  editorial  packages  aimed 
at  youngsters  have  been  launched  by 
Knight-Ridder/Tribune  Information 
Services. 

“KidNews”  includes  articles,  photos 
and  graphics  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
section  of  the  same  name.  It  also  offers 
weekly  features  such  as  “Tough  News,” 
“In  Your  Face,”  “Ask  Anything”  and 
“Flickwatchers.”  The  target  age  range  is 
8  to  14. 

KRT  is  making  available  full  pages  of 
the  section  on  an  optical  disc  for  news¬ 
papers  that  want  to  emulate  the  Tri¬ 
bune's  design. 

“FreshNews”  is  a  selection  of  articles 
and  photos  from  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
papers  that  targets  readers  ages  12  to 
18.  Included  are  such  features  as  “Real¬ 
ity  Check,”  “Hype”  and  a  teen  horo¬ 
scope. 

The  package,  much  of  which  is 
drawn  from  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News’  Fresh  Ink  section,  emphasizes 
teen  contributions  and  teen  voices. 

“We  know  that  getting  kids  to  read 
the  paper  is  a  top  priority  of  editors 
and  publishers  around  the  nation,” 
KRT  editor  Jane  Scholz  said. 

A  1991  Simmons  Market  Research 
Survey  found  that  19.9%  of  children 
ages  6  to  14  read  any  part  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  on  a  given  weekday,  although  read¬ 
ership  increases  to  48.8%  Sundays. 

KRT  is  marketed  by  Tribune  Media 
Services. 

Neilan  to  syndicate 
column  about  Asia 

A  VETERAN  FOREIGN  correspon¬ 
dent  based  in  Tokyo  will  self-syndicate 
a  weekly  column  about  Asia  starting 
Jan.  1. 

Edward  Neilan  has  been  foreign  edi¬ 
tor  and  Tokyo  bureau  chief  at  the 
Washington  Times,  chief  Japan  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  San  Francisco  Chroni- 


Edward  Neilan 


cle  and  Hong  Kong  bureau  chief  at 
Copley  News  Service.  He  won  an 
Overseas  Press  Club  award  for  report¬ 
ing  from  China  in  1974. 

Neilan  —  based  at  CPO  Box  554, 
Tokyo  100-91,  Japan  —  has  newspaper 
clients  in  Chile,  Hong  Kong,  Indone¬ 
sia,  Japan,  Korea,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa. 


TRAVEL 

BRINGS  HOME 
READERS. 


Charter  our  travel  and  adventure 
package  with  features  by  globe¬ 
trotting  writers  plus  color  photos, 
travel  graphics,  business  travel 
and  more.  Because  before  your 
readers  see  the  world,  they  want 
to  read  about  it. 

Call  collect  (61 9)  293-1 81 8.  Get 
the  package  that  ties  up  readership 
and  revenues. 
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Potluck  ain’t  gonna  paint  in  this  strip. 


Comic  stars  dragon 

A  COMIC  STARRING  a  lovable 
dragon  is  being  self-syndicated. 

Jon  Uban’s  “Potluck”  strip  also  fea¬ 
tures  an  inventor  named  Gooseberry,  a 
worm  named  Yardstick  and  an  ex¬ 
traterrestrial  named  Stinky. 

Uban  —  based  at  Uban  Produc¬ 
tions,  355  McIntyre  Court,  Valparaiso, 
Ind.  46383  —  earned  a  bachelor  of  fine 
arts  degree  at  Valparaiso  University  in 
1981  and  became  a  surveyor  and  free¬ 
lance  graphic  illustrator. 

His  “Potluck”  clients  include  the 
Valparaiso  Vidette^Messenger. 

Remodeling  column 

A  COLUMN  CALLED  “Advice  From 
a  Professional  Remodeler”  is  being  self- 
syndicated  by  Tim  Carter. 

The  weekly  question-and-answer 
feature  deals  with  such  topics  as  plans, 
specifications,  bids,  contracts,  schedul¬ 
ing,  disputes  and  architects. 

Carter,  whose  clients  include  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  nation’s  top  50  remodelers 
of  1993  by  Remodeling  magazine. 

He  is  president  of  Builder  Inc.,  3166 
N.  Farmcrest  Drive,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45213-1112. 

Babin  is  syndicated 

REX  BABIN  HAS  joined  “The  Best 
and  the  Wittiest”  editorial  cartoon 
package  distributed  by  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  Syndicate. 

Babin  has  been  editorial  cartoonist 
at  the  Albany,  N.Y.,  Times  Union  since 
1989.  Before  that,  he  worked  at  the 
Denver  Post  and  Costa  Mesa,  Calif., 
Daily  Pilot. 

The  award-winning  Babin  graduated 
from  San  Diego  State  University  in 
1985  with  a  degree  in  English. 

‘Batch’  and  ‘Batch’ 

THERE  SEEMS  TO  be  a  batch  of 
“Batch”  comics. 

Several  years  ago,  Charles  Marshall 
and  Greg  Cravens  created  a  strip 
called  “Batch”  starring  a  bachelor.  It 
appeared  in  newspapers  (via  self-syndi- 
cation).  Comics  Buyers’  Guide  and  a 
comic  book. 


This  fall,  Sun-Times  Features  in¬ 
troduced  a  strip  called  “Batch”  starring 
a  bachelor  (E&P,  Sept.  25,  p.  33).  It  is 
done  by  Martin  Bartels  and  William 
Lane. 

After  learning  about  the  new  comic, 
Marshall  sent  a  letter  to  STF  executive 
director  Don  Campbell  asking  that  the 
name  be  changed. 

“Good  luck  with  your  own  bachelor 
strip,  but  we  must  insist  that  you 
change  the  name,”  Marshall  wrote.  “As 
the  enclosed  documents  clearly  show, 
‘Batch’  is  already  being  used.” 

The  Tennessee-based  cartoonist  in¬ 
cluded  copies  of  an  article  about  the 
Marshall/Cravens  “Batch”  (E&P,  May 
26,  1990,  p.  60)  and  the  cover  of  an 
April  1991  “Batch”  comic  book. 

When  contacted,  Campbell  said  he 
just  had  received  Marshall’s  letter  and 
the  syndicate  would  consult  with  its 
lawyers  before  deciding  what  to  do. 

Campbell  added  that  STF  did  not 
know  about  the  earlier  “Batch”  comic 
when  it  launched  the  Bartels/Lane 
strip. 

King  picks  manager 

CARLA  RUCK  HAS  been  appointed 
international  marketing  manager  of 
the  licensing  division  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Ruck,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  formerly  was  inter¬ 
national  marketing  administrator  at 
Carter-Wallace. 

From  New  Scientist 

ARTICLES  FROM  NEW  Scientist 
magazine  are  being  offered  by  the  New 
York  Times  Syndicate. 

Also  available  are  selected  diagrams 
and  charts  from  the  weekly  consumer 
publication,  which  is  based  in  London. 

Recent  issues  have  covered  such 


topics  as  common  characteristics  of 
great  chess  players,  forces  behind 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  and  a  new 
strategy  for  preventing  tuberculosis  in 
inner  cities. 

Renberg’s  audiotex 

WERNER  RENBERG  IS  offering  a 
supplementary  audiotex  service  to 
newspapers  running  his  self-syndicated 
mutual  funds  column. 

One  of  his  clients,  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune,  asked  Renberg  to  start 
the  phone  service. 

Renberg  (E&P,  June  5,  p.  36)  is 
based  at  6  Sabina  Road,  Chappaqua, 
N.Y.  10514. 

Kerber  doing  comic 

A  COMIC  PANEL  called  “Eco-logic” 
is  being  offered  by  American-Interna¬ 
tional  Syndicate  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  Denver-based  Lee  Kerber  said 
his  cartoons  “deal  with  the  humorous 
side  of  situations  that  might  arise  out 
of  environmental  awareness,  ecology 
issues,  recycling,  etc.” 
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SPJ  Resolutions 

Action  on  member  billing,  prison  calls,  Buckley  Amendment 


by  Tony  Case 

RESOLUTIONS  CONCERNING 
billing  of  members,  prison  telephone 
calls  and  the  Buckley  Amendment 
were  approved  by  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Professional  Journalists  at  the 
group’s  recent  convention. 

A  $2-a-member  fee  imposed  by  the 
SPJ  board  in  the  spring  to  help  cover 
the  national  office’s  administrative 
costs  was  scrapped  after  complaints  by 
the  society’s  chapters  that  it  caused  an 
undue  burden. 

SPJ  executive  director  Ernie  Ford 
said  the  association  could  reduce  the 
fee  to  $1  by  supplying  membership  in¬ 
formation  to  chapters  bimonthly  in¬ 
stead  of  monthly. 

The  society  also  resolved  to  ask  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  re-exam¬ 
ine  its  new  telephone  system  to  allow 
maximum  contact  between  prisoners 
and  the  media. 

Prisoners  occasionally  provide  valu¬ 
able  information  to  reporters,  who  the 
inmates  often  call  collect.  The  federal 
prison  system  is  changing  its  phones  to 
a  non-collect  system,  SPJ  noted. 

The  reorganization  of  the  phone  sys¬ 
tem  would  require  that  prisoners  list  20 
people  whom  they  will  be  allowed  to 
call  at  their  own  expense  every  90 
days. 

It  also  would  require  a  person  calling 
an  inmate  to  give  information  about 
his  relationship  with  the  prisoner. 

Military  papers  threatened 

Noting  that  the  Stars  &  Stripes  mili¬ 
tary  newspapers  face  “new  financial 
threats  and  difficulties,”  SPJ  called  on 
the  secretary  of  defense,  American 
Forces  Information  Services  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  to  “take  all  reasonable 
steps”  to  ensure  that  the  papers  remain 
an  “economically  sound,  vital  informa¬ 
tion  source”  for  U.S.  military  personnel 
stationed  overseas. 

And  citing  recent  threats  to  the  cam¬ 
pus  press,  SPJ,  through  another  resolu¬ 
tion,  reinforced  its  commitment  to 
scrutinizing  college  administrators’  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Buckley  Amendment, 
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also  known  as  the  Family  Education 
Privacy  and  Rights  Act. 

The  society  pointed  out  that  many 
colleges  and  universities  have  used  the 
law,  which  restricts  them  from  releasing 
students’  academic,  financial  and 
health  records,  to  withhold  information 
—  crime  records,  for  example  —  that 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know. 

Recent  cases  in  Georgia’s  university 
system  are  setting  precedents  in  the 


SOCIETY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  Jour¬ 
nalists  leaders  rearranged  the  group’s 
1994  convention  schedule  after  some 
members  pointed  out  that  it  coincided 
with  a  major  Jewish  holiday. 

The  meeting  was  scheduled  Sept. 
14-17  in  Nashville.  Yom  Kippur,  the 
highest  Jewish  holy  day,  begins  at  dusk 
Sept.  14  and  ends  at  dusk  Sept.  15. 

Jonathan  Salant,  who  works  at  New- 
house  Newspapers  in  Washington, 
sponsored  a  resolution  at  SPJ’s  recent 
meeting  in  Miami,  asking  that  the  soci¬ 
ety  remember  religious  holidays  when 
planning  conventions. 

He  withdrew  the  resolution  after  SPJ 
said  it  would  not  hold  any  key  meetings 
or  feature  any  major  speakers  at  the 
gathering  in  Nashville  until  after  the 
holiday  ended. 

Frank  Gibson  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Nashville  convention,  said  organizers 
knew  when  they  planned  the  meeting 
that  it  coincided  with  the  holiday.  “We 
had  talked  with  people  of  the  Jewish 
faith  who  said  the  dates  might  not  be  a 
problem  if  we  made  accommodations 
and  we  had  planned  to  do  that.” 

Gibson  explained  that  when  the 
1992  SPJ  convention  opened,  no  chap¬ 
ter  had  volunteered  to  sponsor  the 
1994  meeting. 

“Nashville  did  not  come  into  the 
Baltimore  convention  with  plans  to  in¬ 
vite  the  convention  here,”  he  said. 


area,  SPJ  said. 

TTie  association  also  resolved  to  com¬ 
mend  President  Clinton  and  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno  “for  the  actions 
they  took  to  increase  the  amount  of 
government  information  made  available 
to  the  public.”  It  noted  an  Oct.  4  memo 
telling  federal  agency  and  department 
heads  that  “a  presumption  of  disclosure 
shall  exist  for  government  records”  un¬ 
der  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 


“When  we  discovered  that  no  one  had 
come  forward,  we  said  we  would  help 
out.” 

His  chapter  agreed  to  host  the  con¬ 
vention  but  was  limited  when  choosing 
dates  because  most  hotels  already  were 
booked,  he  said. 

Nashville  is  a  convention  town,  and 
“when  you  have  less  than  two  years’ 
notice,  planning  a  meeting  is  a  difficult 
task.  We  tried  to  make  whatever  ac¬ 
commodations  could  be  made.” 

Salant  said  he  was  impressed  with 
SPJ’s  response.  “They  were  told  they 
had  a  problem  and  they  said,  ‘What 
can  we  do  to  change  it?’ ” 

Joe  Tyrrell  of  the  Newark  Star-Ledger 
pointed  out  the  irony  of  the  controver¬ 
sy  arising  at  a  convention  that  had  di¬ 
versity  as  its  theme. 

“It  was  an  embarrassing  situation  for 
the  organization  and  something  that 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  begin  with,”  Tyrrell  said.  But,  he 
added,  it  was  important  that  members 
discussed  the  matter  once  it  was  raised. 

Salant  said  that  while  some  mem¬ 
bers  aren’t  happy,  an  “overwhelming 
majority”  of  those  who  raised  objec¬ 
tions  were  satisfied  with  SPJ’s  handling 
of  the  matter.  He  considers  it  settled. 

“The  only  thing  that  I  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  is  that  we  don’t  have  to 
choose  between  the  SPJ  program  and 
religious  beliefs,”  he  said. 

—  Tony  Case 
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Convention  scheduling 
conflict  creates  a  stir 


In  Brief 


CPJ  asks  FBI 
to  investigate 

THE  COMMITTEE  TO  Protect  Jour¬ 
nalists  has  asked  the  FBI  to  investigate 
the  murder  of  Haitian  radio  broadcast¬ 
er  Dona  St.  Plite  in  Miami  as  well  as 
the  killings  of  other  Haitian  journalists 
in  the  United  States. 

St.  Plite,  41,  of  station  WKAT  was 
shot  dead  outside  a  school  where  he 
just  had  attended  a  fund-raising  event 
for  the  family  of  a  colleague  killed  two 
years  ago.  Police  reportedly  said  the 
same  gun  was  used  in  both  killings. 

St.  Plite  was  one  of  three  Haitian 
journalists  killed  in  the  United  States 
since  1991.  All  three  were  supporters  of 
ousted  Haitian  president  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide. 

“This  seems  to  fit  a  disturbing  pat¬ 
tern  in  which  foreign-born  journalists 
get  killed  in  the  United  States  because 
people  from  their  homelands  want  to  si¬ 
lence  them  and  intimidate  others,”  CPJ 
executive  director  William  A.  Orme  Jr. 
said  in  a  statement. 

In  a  letter  to  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno,  Orme  also  urged  the  FBI  to  re¬ 
open  the  unsolved  murder  cases  of  five 
Vietnamese  journalists  killed  in  the 
United  States. 

Since  Arizona  Republic  reporter  Don 
Bolles  was  killed  in  Phoenix  in  1976,  14 
journalists  have  been  murdered  in  this 
country  because  of  their  work. 

Among  them  was  Manuel  de  Dios 
Unanue,  former  editor  of  El  Diario/La 
Prensa,  New  York.  One  of  Unanue’s 
killers  recently  pleaded  guilty  and 
agreed  to  testify  against  the  others. 

Freedom  Forum 
hosts  excursion 

FIVE  US.  JOURNALISTS  have  been 
selected  to  participate  in  a  one-month 
exchange  program  that  will  take  them 
to  South  Africa,  courtesy  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  Forum  and  National  Association 
of  Black  Journalists. 

Next  year,  a  group  of  South  African 
journalists  is  expected  to  make  a  similar 
trip  to  the  United  States. 

The  Americans  selected  for  the  trip 
are  Carole  Carmichael,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Seattle  Times;  Phyllis 
Crockett,  senior  correspondent.  Na¬ 


tional  Public  Radio;  Michael  Ottey, 
copy  editor,  Portland  Oregonian;  Bar¬ 
bara  Rodgers,  anchor/reporter,  KPIX- 
TV,  San  Francisco;  and  John  Yearwood, 
senior  writer,  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Survey:  Smaller 
weeklies  outperform 
bigger  dailies 

SMALLER-CIRCULATION  weeklies 
financially  outperformed  their  bigger 
counterparts,  according  to  a  new  cost- 
and-revenue  study. 

Single-flag  weekly  newspapers  with 
circulations  of  less  than  4,000  —  the  ar¬ 
chetypal  Mom  and  Pop  papers  — 
showed  healthy  increases  in  operating 
profits  and  payrolls,  according  to  the 
National  Cost  and  Revenue  Study  for 
Weekly  Newspapers.  The  study  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  Inland  Press  Association  and 
45  co-sponsoring  state  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations. 

Comparing  1991  to  1992,  smaller-cir- 
culation  papers  increased  their  percent¬ 
age  of  revenue  for  payroll  from  31.4%  to 
35.7%  while  increasing  average  total  op¬ 
erating  profit  from  9.11%  of  total  rev¬ 
enue  to  11.5%.  At  the  same  time,  small¬ 
er  weeklies  increased  their  average  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  from  $3.21  per  Standard 
Advertising  Unit  column  inch  to  $3.77. 

By  contrast,  larger-circulation  single¬ 
flag  weeklies  showed  flat  payrolls  — 
and  slumping  operating  profits. 

Operating  profit  at  papers  with  more 
than  20,000  circulation  slipped  from 
8.9%  in  1991  to  8.5%  in  1992.  Not  sur¬ 
prisingly,  payroll  also  was  relatively  flat, 
improving  slightly  to  34.9%  from  34.6% 
in  1991.  Larger-circulation  results 
slipped  despite  an  increase  in  the  col¬ 
umn-inch  advertising  rate  from  $7.97  in 
1991  to  $9.16  last  year. 

The  study  involved  86  newspaper 
companies  with  more  than  330  flags. 

Recycling  column 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  News  has 
introduced  a  person-to-person  recycling 
column  in  its  Friday  House  &.  Garden 
section. 

“Pass  It  On”  began  at  the  suggestion 
of  readers  who  wanted  to  pass  along 
used  goods. 


Knight  professor 
named  at  UNC 

THOMAS  A.  BOWERS  has  been 
named  James  L.  Knight  professor  of 
journalism  and  mass  communication  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill. 

Bowers  is  associate  dean  of  the  j- 
school  and  director  of  the  Freedom  Fo¬ 
rum  Seminar  for  Advertising  Teachers. 
He  is  a  former  president  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  for  Education  in  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication. 

The  professorship  is  named  for  the 
former  chairman  and  chief  executive  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers. 

Phoenix  papers 
honor  students 

THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  and 
Phoenix  Gazette  will  honor  16  area  high 
school  seniors  with  Student  Stars 
awards  next  month  in  Scottsdale. 

The  papers  launched  the  Student 
Stars  program  two  years  ago  to  recog¬ 
nize  excellence  in  six  academic  areas  as 
well  as  community  service  and  personal 
achievement. 

Award  recipients,  each  of  whom  re¬ 
ceives  a  $500  educational  grant,  are,  by 
category:  David  Chu  and  Kasey  Rey¬ 
nolds  —  general  scholarship;  Anthony 
Philippakis  and  Jennifer  Sandler  — 
arts;  Wendy  Lee  Lovejoy  and  Victor  Al¬ 
bert  Vogel  —  social  sciences;  Jamie 
Ludke  and  Jennifer  Runger  —  sci¬ 
ence/math/computers;  Rachel  Anne 
Clingenpeel  and  Emily  Leonard  —  lan¬ 
guage;  Christopher  Hewitt  and  Michael 
Newton  —  vocational/technical;  Anjali 
Mary  Abraham  and  Tiffany  Jean  Griego 
—  community  service;  and  Tara  Acco- 
mazzo  and  Hung  Sa  Rath  Kloeung  — 
personal  achievement. 

Scholarships 

LEHMAN  COMMUNICATIONS 
Corp.  will  fund  scholarships  worth 
$50,000  for  minority  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications  said. 

The  first  Lehman  Minority  Scholar¬ 
ship  Endowment  will  be  awarded  for 
the  fall  1994  semester. 
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Threat 

Continued  from  page  14 

vice.”  Instead  of  the  media  having 
rights  to  information,  “the  owner  of 
the  right  is  the  citizen,  who  also  has 
the  related  right  to  demand  that  the 
information  supplied  by  journalists  is 
conveyed  truthfully.” 

•  Journalism  exists  within  a  corpo¬ 
rate  media  structure,  and  journalists 
are  distinct  from  their  employers.  “[I]n 
addition  to  safeguarding  the  media, 
freedom  within  the  media  must  also  be 
protected  and  internal  pressures  guard¬ 
ed  against.”  journalists’  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  must  be  reinforced,  and  rules 
on  source  confidentiality  clarified. 

•  News  organizations  are  “socioeco¬ 
nomic  agencies  whose  entrepreneurial 
objectives  have  to  be  limited  by  the 
conditions  for  providing  access  to  a 
fundamental  right.” 

•  News  organizations  must  disclose 
their  ownership. 

•  To  guarantee  citizens’  “fundamen¬ 
tal”  rights  to  information,  media  own¬ 
ers’  “ideological  orientations  is  (sic) 
limited  by  the  absolute  requirements 
on  truthful  news  reporting  and  ethical 
opinions.” 

•  Owners  and  journalists  should  not 
think  that  they  own  the  news  or  treat 
information  as  a  commodity.  Instead, 
it  is  “a  fundamental  right  of  the  citizen. 
To  that  end,  the  media  should  exploit 
neither  the  quality  nor  the  substance 
of  the  news  or  opinions  for  purposes  of 
boosting  readership  or  audience  figures 
in  order  to  increase  advertising  rev¬ 
enue.” 

•  journalism  “should  not  alter  truth¬ 
ful,  impartial  information  or  honest 
opinions  or  exploit  them  for  media 
purposes  in  an  attempt  to  create  or 
shape  public  opinion.” 

•  “Legitimate  investigative  journal¬ 
ism  is  limited  by  the  veracity  and  hon¬ 
esty  of  information  and  opinions  and  is 
incompatible  with  journalistic  cam¬ 
paigns  conducted  on  the  basis  of  previ¬ 
ously  adopted  positions  and  special  in¬ 
terests.” 

•  journalism  “must  respect  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  innocence”  and  of  privacy, 
including  that  of  public  officials,  ex¬ 
cept  when  their  private  life  “may”  af¬ 
fect  their  job. 

•  journalists  must  get  their  informa¬ 
tion  “by  legal  and  ethical  means.” 

•  On  request  of  concerned  parties, 
media  “must  correct,  automatically  and 
speedily  .  .  .  any  news  item  or  opin¬ 
ion  .  .  .  which  is  false  or  erroneous.” 
Monetary  penalties  and  sanctions 


should  be  set  by  law. 

•  To  ensure  quality  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  journalists  “must  be  guaranteed 
decent  pay  and  proper  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  facilities.” 

•  “In  journalism,  controversial  or 
sensational  items  must  not  be  confused 
with  subjects  on  which  it  is  important 
to  provide  information.” 

•  journalists  “must  be  required  to 
have  appropriate  professional  training.” 
They  are  urged  to  avoid  conflicts  of  in¬ 
terest  and  told  “not  to  exploit  their 
job”  for  prestige  and  influence.  Rules, 
perhaps  administered  by  editorial 
boards,  should  govern  relations  be¬ 
tween  owners  and  journalists. 

•  In  times  of  conflict,  the  media 
“have  a  moral  obligation  to  defend  de¬ 
mocratic  values”  such  as  human  digni¬ 
ty  and  peace. 

•  Television  programming  must 
avoid  “glorifying  violence,  exploiting 
sex  and  consumerism,  or  using  deliber¬ 
ately  unsuitable  language.” 

•  The  media  must  “submit”  to  the 
principles,  administered  by  “self-regu¬ 
latory  bodies”  of  publishers,  journal¬ 
ists,  consumers,  academics  and  judges 
who  will  issue  resolutions,  which  the 
media  must  agree  to  report.  The  regu¬ 
lators,  would  publish  annual  guides 
measuring  media  credibility. 

Council  of  Europe  members  should 
be  protecting  and  expanding  freedom 
of  expression.  Low  writes,  not  “exam¬ 
ining  and  imposing  measures  to  create 
what  they  consider  to  be  ‘ideal,’  well 
behaved  media.  The  price  for  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  press  indeed 
includes  tolerating  some  forms  of  jour¬ 
nalism  that  we  might  not  all  appreci¬ 
ate.  In  our  view,  there  is  no  alterna¬ 
tive.” 

He  said  the  proposal  is  surprising  be¬ 
cause  the  council  has  funded  FIEj  to 
organize  training  programs  for  nations 
seeking  to  institutionalize  press  free¬ 
dom.  The  council’s  proposal  is  proba¬ 
bly  just  the  first  shot  in  what  Low  ex¬ 
pects  will  be  a  long  battle. 

C-SPAN  bus  tour 

THE  CABLE  PUBLIC  affairs  network 
C-SPAN  is  slated  to  launch  a  national 
community  education  project  called  C- 
SPAN  School  Bus.  Its  marketing  staff 
will  travel  in  a  45-foot  bright  yellow 
school  bus  to  high  schools  and  colleges 
in  more  than  80  communities  to  de¬ 
monstrate  its  “Electronic  Town  Hall” 
concept  of  teaching  about  and  debating 
public  affairs  in  a  television  format. 


Editorials 

Continued  from  page  13 
he  said. 

“Don’t  criticize  what  they  did  unless 
you  told  them  what  to  do  first.” 

Both  of  the  speakers  agreed  that  ed¬ 
itorials  should  not  be  signed. 

Versteeg  said  that  because  he 
doesn’t  agree  with  many  of  the  editori¬ 
als  that  he  writes,  it  would  be  wrong 
for  him  to  align  himself  with  those 
opinions. 

Engram  said,  “We  are  speaking  for 
something  beyond  ourselves. 

“When  I  write  an  editorial,  I’m  not 
speaking  for  Sara  Engram,  I’m  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  Baltimore  Sun.” 

Writing  as  the  voice  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  as  opposed  to  an  individual  lends 
more  credibility  to  commentary  and 
sets  the  editorial  page  apart  from  talk 
shows  and  syndicated  columns,  which 
are  personality-driven,  she  added. 

Engram  sometimes  receives  calls  ac¬ 
cusing  her  of  bias  after  she  writes  a 
particularly  charged  editorial,  to  which 
she  replies,  “Hey,  that’s  my  job. 

“If  I’m  not  biased,  if  you  don’t  detect 
a  strong  opinion  in  my  editorial,  then  I 
don’t  really  earn  my  paycheck  that 
day,”  she  said. 

Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  44 

This  was  different  from  what  I  heard 
said  to  my  European-American  col¬ 
leagues:  “We  want  you  to  go  to  the 
statehouse  to  get  a  reading  on  the  bud¬ 
get  debate.  You’re  the  only  one  who 
can  do  it.” 

In  the  latter  case,  it  appeared  that 
the  decision  was  based  on  experience; 
in  the  former,  on  color. 

To  deny  a  white  reporter  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tell  that  minority  story,  in 
whatever  manner  he  or  she  could  get 
it,  is  a  dreadful  waste  of  human  capital. 

To  deny  reporters  of  color  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  stretch  out  and  pursue 
stories  all  across  the  map  is  equally  un¬ 
wise  and  could  result  in  the  eventual 
demoralization  and  loss  of  that  valued 
employee. 

journalism  schools  are  committed  to 
creating  total  journalists,  i.e.  those 
who  can  report,  write,  edit,  shoot  pho¬ 
tographs  and  develop  graphics. 

Colleges  must  add:  “And  who  will 
go  wherever  the  story  is.” 

I  hope  newsrooms  will  join  colleges 
in  this  commitment.  BE^P 
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words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casarsa  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 

SENIOR  UFE 

"CENTURY  BOUND"  -  Award  winning 
column,  directed  to  the  elderly  avail¬ 
able.  Details  -  Harald  Kronstadt 
(305)  931-7331. 

TRAVEL 

MUSEUMS  &  MORE™ 
FASCINATING  FUN 
Discover  unique  museums,  zoos  and 
scenic  attractions  throughout  the  U.S. 
Camera-ready  material,  weekly  or 
monthly.  For  samples  and  camplete  in¬ 
formation:  Phone  (800)  538-6673,  Fax 
(619)  755-6445  ar  write:  Museums  & 
More™/3525  Del  Mar  Hts.  Rd/Suite 
200/San  Diego,  CA  92130. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 

GROUP  PRESIDENT,  CEO,  CFO  and 
partnership  requiring  $5MM-$25MM 
acquisition  fund,  may  call  JM&A. 
Est.  1983,  (614)  889-9747. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

We  hove  3  break-even  papers  which 
represent  outstanding  opportunities  for 
a  new  publisher  to  grow  these  operations 
into  profitable,  rewarding  businesses. 
All  are  priced  attractively. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  weekly  established  5 
years,  10,000  circulation  free,  will 
do  $225,000  this  year.  Asking 
$140,000.  Must  sell  due  to  personal 
circumstances. 

NEW  JERSEY  weekly  doing  $150,000 
in  nice  community,  4,000  paid 
circulation,  legals  and  priced 
right.  Owner  retiring. 

U.S.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Get  away  to 
the  ideal  location  and  put  your 
skills  to  work  on  established  weekly. 
Specialty  weekly  publicatian  doing 
$500,000  gross  sales. 
MASSACHUSETTS  daily  newspaper 
established  more  than  80  years  doing 
$800,000  gross  sales  5  days  a  week. 
C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
AAedia  Consultants  &  Associates 
222  Berkeley  St  S.1450  Box  54 
Boston,  MA  02116 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CHICAGO  SOUTH  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
Excellent  opportunity  for  ad  person. 
$70,000  asking  price.  Fax  |708) 
629-841 1  and  state  experience. 


*  DO  YOU  HAVE  a  passion  to  publish 
something  valuable  and  honest?  Are  you 
excited  by  electronic  publishing,  but 
love  the  printed  word? 

*  Established  Northwest  auction  news¬ 
paper  with  a  superior  reputation  needs 
talents  of  a  new  owner/ manager  to  take 
it  to  next  level  of  soles  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  Investment  required. 

*  If  you  love  selling,  phones  and  peo¬ 
ple;  if  you  can  see  the  recycling  nature 
of  the  auction  and  its  huge  potential, 
send  letter  of  interest  to:  Mclvor,  Box 
52986,  Bellevue,  WA  98015-2986 


NEWSPAPERS  for  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  to  pick  up  high¬ 
ly  desirable  15  year  established  free 
weekly.  Southern  CA  beach  town. 
Owner  retiring.  (805)  642-6334. 


WOULD  YOU  sell  ads,  write  news  and 
put  in  long  hours  for  low  pay  if  you 
could  buy  your  own  newspaper  for  very 
little  cash  down?  Write  for  details 
to  Bill  Berger,  ATN,  Inc.,  1801  Expos¬ 
ition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  U.S.  All  correspondences 
and  discussions  are  confidential. 
Contact: 

Edwards  Publications 
P.O.  Box  1193 
Seneca,  S.C.  29679 
Phone  (803)  882-3272 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Seeking  weekly,  bi-monthly  newspaper 
in  New  Hampshire  area,  5,000  circula¬ 
tion.  (603)  485-5856,  FAX  (603) 
485-9611. 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more 
than  200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seek¬ 
ing  acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential. 
Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


SOFTWARE 


SOFTWARE  FOR  NEWSPAPER 
CARRIERS.  ThrowEM  automates  the 
carrier's  route.  PC  based  software  helps 
reduce  complaints,  keeps  accurate 
records  and  enhances  delivery  to 
customer.  $60,  call  Steve  at  (205) 
880-7291. 


TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS 


American  Association  of  Independent 
New^per  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  member¬ 
ship  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935-2026, 
FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write:  16  Santo 
Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598. 


A  NOTICE  TO  ALL 
ADVERTISERS: 


Editor  &  Publisher's 
offices  will  be  closed  on 
NOVEMBER  25TH  AND 
NOVEMBER  26TH  for 
the  Thanksgiving  holiday. 
Classified  in-column  and 
display  advertisements  for 
the  November  27th  issue 
must  be  received  by 
Friday,  November  19th. 
Please  make  a  note  of  this 
when  placing  your  ad. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


PREPRESS 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


AGFA  RPS  6100  Doylite  camera. 

Like  new  condition.  $6,000. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 

Wing-Lynch  film  processor,  set  up  for 
E-6.  Three  years  old,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Includes  water  panel,  solution 
recovery  system,  manuals,  many  extras. 
Asking  $7,000.  Phone  (208) 
336-5541. 

CONVEYORS 

WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
Call:  (407)  273-5218 
FAX  (407)  273-9011. 

MAILROOM 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
/WkILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT  713/468-5827. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  fislders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

If  you  have  CUTLER  HAMMER  or  NOLAN 
lapstream/overhead  coveyors  or  equip¬ 
ment,  call:  Standlee  &  Associates, 
Inc.  (407)  273-5218  or  (800) 
741-1937. 


MAILROOM 


IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
1990  ovalstrap  JP40  strapping 
machines.  8  to  choose  from.  All  in  exceh 
lent  condition.  Reasonable  offers  or 
trades  considered.  Call  MidAmerica 
Graphics,  Inc  1  (800)  356-4886 

MAIL  ROOM 

3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S 

Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  AALEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  for  David  Slauter. 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


Two  IDAB  440  stackers 
Good  condition.  Make  offer 
(708)  870-3760 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1993 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy  contact  E&P’s 
Circulation  Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


REAAANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warran^.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886 

TYING  MACHINE,  Bunn  square  cage, 
string  tying  machine. 

INSERTER,  KANSA  AXodel  320,  3  into 
1  will  insert  standard  newspaper 
sections  and  35"  1/4  fold. 

HOWARD,  WESCO  GRAPHICS 
(510)  443-2400 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  IrK. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

PREPRESS 

PROCESSOR,  LOG-E  18"  LO  10  Heavy 
Duty  14"  Processor 

PROCESSOR,  Oscar  Fisher,  12" 
Minoscomat  Typesetting  Paper 
Processor 

ROLL  GRABBER,  Cascade  50"  Fits 
most  lifts 

PLATE  PROCESSOR,  Subtractive  30" 
Automative  Develops  Subtractive 
Plates 

STAT  CAMERA,  AGFA  RPA  6000 
W/WD  37,  Upgraded  to  61 00  Automa¬ 
tic  diffusion  transfer  camera.  No 
darkroom  needed. 

CAMERA,  AGFA  12X18  RPS  6100S, 
D.T.  Daylight  Camera.  Automatic 
diffusion  transfer  camera.  No  darkroom 

CAMERA,  AGFA  Mark  -2  20X24,  Bcyrk- 
lite  large  format  20  X  24  Camera  ideal 
for  newspaper,  backlight. 

RAPID  ACCESS  PROCESSOR,  AGFA 
1 2",  Zebra  41 OOZ  will  develop  paper  or 
film. 

PROCESSOR,  AGFA  14"  Zebra,  rapid 
access  processor  will  develop  film  or 
paper. 

HOWARD,  WESCO  GRAPHICS 
(510)  443-2400 


ECR  upgrade  lets  you  run  color  separa¬ 
tions  on  your  Ultre  based  engine.  72  and 
94  p  available.  Matrix  (603) 
429-2798. 

HARRIS  8300  Ad  System  includes 
two  controllers,  six  workstations, 
$32K  in  spare  parts.  Reasonable  offers 
considered.  Contact  Jim  Wills  at 
(800)  274-7355  ext.  3296. 

PRESSES 

COLOR  KING  PRESS 
5  unit  installed  new  1988.  Brush  damp 
central  lubrication.  Cross  perf,  D.P. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

FOR  SALE 

HARRIS  1680 
Double  Width  Offeet  Press 

22  3/4  (578mm)  Cutoff 
128  Page  Capacity 
1 1  Units  -  8  RTP's 
1  Double  3:2  Folder 
Upper  Formers  -  Angle  Bars 

COMPLETE  PRESS 

CALL:  Al  Taber 

ALTA  Graphics,  Inc. 

(404)  552-1528  Fax  (404)  552-2669 

^^^OOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

GOSS  R.T.P.'s  42"  with 
Y  columns  and  wall  brackets 
10  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries 

_ (213)  256-4791 _ 

We  never  know  the  love  of  the  parent 
until  we  become  parents  ourselves 

Henry  Ward  Beecher 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE  "WHERE  IS  AS  IS' 

6  unit  suburban  press  S-1196,  4  units 
initially  installed  in  1968,  2 

Signature  units  stacked  in  1971. 
offers  invited  to  La  Prensa,  San  Pedro 
Sula,  Honduras,  C.A.  3a  Ave.  N.O.  No. 
34  Apdo.  No.  143.  Tel:  (504)  53-3101, 
Fax  (504)  53-0778. 

HARRIS  N-845  HEATSET  PRESSES 

4  Units  1  Folder  22-3/4"  Cut-off 
8  Units  2  Folders  22-3/4"  Cut-off 

(901)  423-1343 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  3  Color 
King  units  with  brush  dampening, 
running  circ.  both  sides  and  KJ6 
folder,  1 984  or  later.  Prefer  50  HP,  480 
volt  drive.  Preference  to  units  currently 
in  use.  Contact  Hugh  Crowe, 

(503)  752-7043,  Fax  754-0251. 


METROUNER  HALF  DECK 
13-Side,  22"  (560mm)  Cutoff 
Excellent  Condition 
Al  Taber  ALTA  Graphics,  Inc. 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 

A  wise  sen  brings  joy  to  bis  father. 

Solomon 


WEB  GUIDE  Martin  4  Web  single  unit 
Web  guide.  Eliminate  web  control 
problems. 

WEB  PRESS  KING  5  unit  22  3/4  X 
36,  full  combo  KJ6A  folder,  brush  damp 
1987  with  lots  of  upgrades. 

WEB  PRESS  HARRIS  4  unit  VI 5A  HD 
Folder,  brush  damp  excellent  for  book 
work  or  newspaper. 

FOLDER,  KING  KJ6,  1/4- 1/2  Crass 
perforated  excellent  for  book  work, 
second  folder. 

HOWARD,  WESCO  GRAPHICS 
(510)  443-2400. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

CALL  US  —  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  FOUR  UNITS, 
FOLDER  &  DRIVE,  GREASE  TYPE  EQUIP¬ 
MENT.  PREFERABLY  IN  OPERATION. 
ALLPRESS  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 
TEL/FAX  (407)  281-0111 
IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED 
4  to  8  Unit  Harris  VI 5D  web  press 
4  to  9  Unit  Harris  845  web  press 
2  to  10  Unit  Harris  V15A  web  press 
All  calls  will  be  kept  in  strict 
confidence. 

Call  John  Velilla  (913)  541-8886. 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOIIAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


Kevin  Brian  Kamen-Pasquale  Bianco 
Newspaper  circulation  consultants 
39  years  home  delivery 
and  single  copy  experience 
NaHonwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-661 1 

LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


ymfm 

THB  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 


1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your  news¬ 
paper's  circulation,  nationwide  capa¬ 
bilities.  Call  John  Bonsall,  1 
(800)  929-1845. 

SUBSCRIPTION  ^TeS  special- 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 

TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
"The  paper  people"  specializing  in 
upgrades  and  stop  savers. 

Allan  Schreibman,  (313)  399-6100. 


.Starts 
.Stop  Sauer 
.Uerlficatlon 
.Collections^ 


‘Te7(as  Outbmndiinc. 

L^rvmg  Newspooers  Nationwide  T 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

LEADING  STATE  NEWSPAPER  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  seeks  executive  director. 
NCPA  represents  approximately  180 
newspapers.  Headquartered  in  Raleigh. 
Application  deadline  December  1 , 1 993. 
Position  begins  August  1,  1994.  News¬ 
paper  ba»ground  preferred.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  benefits  package 
based  on  qualifications.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Brosvnie  Futrell, 
President,  NCPA,  PO  Box  1788, 
Washington,  NC  27889.  EOE. 


COMPUTER  SUPPORT 


lAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Tandy/Radio  Shack  Models  100  102 
200  WP2  "exclusively!"  Cables  RAM 
ROMs  programs  hard-2-find  items 
sales  service  experienced  humble.  We 
have  everything  and  know  it  all! 
Fax/Call/Write  for  a  FREE  CATALOG 
Club  1 00:  Tandy  Computer  Support  Box 
23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA  94523.  (510) 
932-8856  msg  (510)  937-5039  fax. 


CONSULTAWS 


42  specialists,  generalists  avail¬ 
able  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

NEWSPAPER  DESIGN 
Getting  community  newspapers  ready 
for  the  future.  Call  360°  Marketing 
Communications,  (612)  351-0816. 

As  iron  sharpens  iron,  so  one  mon 
sharpens  another. 

Proverbs 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEaRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modemizatian. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  1  (505)  842- 1 357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQIONI 
30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-21 10 


TRANSCRIPTION  SERVICES 


TRANSCRIPTION  SERVICES 

Why  spend  hours  trying  to  transcribe 
your  tapes,  when  we'll  do  it  for  you? 

If  you've  ever  tried  to  type  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  your  own,  you  know  how  much 
we  can  help. 

Special  introductory  offer:  Every  10th 
page  free.  Call  now  Regina  Schwehr 
(908)  291-0350  Schwehr  &  Associates. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  MANAGER/SALES  PERSON 
Wanted  to  lead  3-person  sales  staff  in 
highly  competitive  market.  Must  be 
strong  motivator,  creative  and  aggres¬ 
sive.  Over  75%  of  time  devoted  direct¬ 
ly  to  sales.  Bonus  is  you  get  to  live 
on  a  beautiful  island  off  Cape  Cod. 
10,000  weekly  also  publishes  6 
times/year  vacation  guide.  Resume  to 
Marianne  Stanton,  Publisher,  The 
Inquirer  and  Mirror,  PO  Box  1 1 98, 
Nantucket,  MA  02554. 


R.  Victor  Dix,  Publisher  of  the  Daily  Record  in  Wooster,  Ohio  says; 
"We  got  about  75  responses  to  an  ad  which  ran  two  times  in  the 
E6?P  classifieds.  If  you  want  a  testimonial,  you  have  one!  1  am  a 
believer  in  E6?P  classifieds!" 


ADVERTISING 


CO-OP  ACCOUNT  MANAGER 

A  Midwest  newspaper  group  of 
1 60,000-h  circulation  is  searching  for  a 
Co-op  Account  Manager.  The  person  se¬ 
lected  for  the  position  must  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  co-op,  sales  and 
print  media.  Travel  is  required.  A  min¬ 
imum  of  three  to  five  years  experience 
in  sales  and/or  co-op  is  necessary. 
Macintosh  desktop  publishing  a  plus.  A 
degree  in  Advertising  is  preferred, 
equivalent  training  and/or  experience 
will  be  considered. 

Please  submit  a  salary/incentive 
history.  Resume  submitted  without  a 
salary  history  will  not  be  considered. 
Interested  parties  should  fax  resume  to 
(815)  439-5357. 


ADVERTISING 


I  NEED  AN  AD  DIREQOR  for  our 
27,000  plus  daily  in  East  central 
Ohio.  If  you  are  ready  to  lead  a 
display  and  classified  staff  to  new 
levels  of  success,  sell  me.  Resumes  and 
salary  requirements  to  Jim  Shrader, 
Publisher,  The  Times-Reporter,  629 
Wabash  Ave.,  New  Philadelphia,  OH 
44663. 

LIVE  IN  THE  ROCKIES!  100,000 
circulation  award  winning  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  Telegraph  seeks  moti¬ 
vated  account  professionals.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  letter  of 
introduction  to  the: 

Gazette  Telegraph 
Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc 
Human  Resources  Department 
PO  Box  1779 

Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901 
EOE  MFDV 
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HERE 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


PREPRINT  ADVERTISING 
SALESPERSON: 

Albuquerque  Publishing  Company, 
representing  New  Mexico's  leading  AM 
and  PM  newspapers.  The  Albuquerque 
Journal  and  Albuquerque  Tribune,  seeks 
a  Preprint  Advertising  Salesperson. 

We're  looking  for  a  high-energy,  self¬ 
starter  with  solid  sales  experience  to 
sell  preprints,  print  and  deliver  and 
special  projects  for  our  newspapers  as 
well  as  our  alternate  delivery  product. 

If  you  enjoy  sales,  working  with  adver¬ 
tisers  and  would  like  to  earn  a  compe¬ 
titive  salary,  incentives  and  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  working  in  the  Great  South¬ 
west,  send  resume  and  references  to: 

Mary  Deckert,  Preprint  Manager 

Albuquerque  Publishing  Company 
PO  Drawer  J-T 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph 
( 100,000-1-  daily)  seeks  seasoned 
advertising  professional  to  manage 
retail  advertising  department.  Mini¬ 
mum  of  ten  years  multiple  market  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Positioned  at  foot  of 
Pikes  Peak,  The  Gazette  Telegraph,  a 
Freedom  newspaper,  offers  full  benefit 
package,  including  pension  plan  and 
401 K.  Send  cover  letter,  salary  history, 
and  resume  to  Human  Resources  Dept., 
Gazette  Telegraph,  PO  Box  1779, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901 .  EOE 
MFDV. 

ACCOUNTING 

WANT  TO  LIVE  IN  THE  SUNNY 
SOUTH?  Edwards  Publications  is 
looking  for  a  Chief  Financial  Officer. 
Experience  working  with  small  dailies 
and  weeklies,  along  with  a  current  CPA 
certificate  required.  Fax  resume  with 
four  or  more  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Edwards  Publica¬ 
tions,  PO  Box  1 1 93,  Seneca,  SC  29679. 
(803)  882-3272,  Fax  (803) 

882-3718. 


DIRECTOR,  University  of  Kentucky 
School  of  Journalism  and  Telecommu¬ 
nications:  Beginning  date  July  1, 

1 994.  For  more  information,  please  call 
(606)  257-3874  and  we  will  fax  a 
complete  job  description. 

ROOSEVELT  UNIVERSITY:  full-time, 
tenure-track  faculty  position,  gradu¬ 
ate  program  in  marketing  communica¬ 
tions,  starting  fall  1994.  Ph.D.  in 
relevant  field  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Candidates  with  appro¬ 
priate  master's  degree,  very  strong  ex¬ 
perience  considered.  Rank  open;  salary 
highly  competitive.  Teach  courses  such 
as  visual  communications  and 
graphics,  ethics  in  marketing  commu¬ 
nication  and  message  strategy,  and 
advise  students.  Application  letter 
and  vita,  with  references,  to:  Linda 
Jones,  Chair,  Search  Committee, 
Faculty  of  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tion  Studies,  Roosevelt  University, 
430  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL 
60605.  Deadline:  Dec.  1,  1993.  Affir¬ 
mative  action,  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  Assistant 
professor,  tenure-track  faculty  posi¬ 
tion  in  an  accredited  journalism 
program  available  August  16,  1994. 
Preferred  applicant  will  hove  Ph.D.  and 
five  or  more  years  of  progressive 
journalism/mass  communication 
experience  or  a  master's  degree  with 
substantial  professional  PR  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  based  on  qualifications 
and  experience.  Review  of  applications 
begins  December  6,  1 993.  Send  letter  of 
application,  resume,  three  recent  letters 
of  recommendation,  and  transcripts  to: 
Professor  Jo-Ann  Huff  Albers,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  PR  Search,  Western 
Kentucky  University,  1526  Russell¬ 
ville  Road,  Bowling  Green,  KY 
42101-3576.  Telephone  queries  to  Dr. 
John  Barnum,  (502)  745-5834.  Women 
and  minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer. 

THE  POYNTER  INSTITUTE 
FOR  MEDIA  STUDIES 

TEACHER  AND  SEMINAR  DIREQOR: 

BROADCAST  PROGRAM 

The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media 
Studies  is  looking  for  a  broadcast 
journalist  to  add  to  its  13-member 
faculty.  This  person  will  organize  and 
teach  in  advanced  seminars  for  profes¬ 
sional  journalists  in  a  wide  varie¬ 
ty  of  subjects,  collaborate  with  other 
faculty  in  special  projects  and  main¬ 
tain  close  connections  with  the  profes¬ 
sional  academic  journalism 
communities. 

The  Poynter  Institute  is  a  private, 
non-profit  school  whose  programs  are 
funded  by  dividends  from  the  stock  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  Publishing 
Company,  which  the  Institute  owns. 

Qualified  candidates  should  have  a 
passionate  commitment  to  great  jour¬ 
nalism  and  recent  experience  in  broad¬ 
cast  news,  preferably  in  newsroom  man¬ 
agement.  They  neea  to  demonstrate  pro¬ 
fessional  excellence  in  the  world  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  show  potential  to  become  out¬ 
standing  teachers,  be  intellectually  curi¬ 
ous,  write  well,  and  hove  the  ability  to 
collaborate  with  a  creative  faculty. 
Advanced  academic  degrees  are  not 
required,  but  are  desirable.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  has  a  diverse  administration, 
faculty,  and  staff,  and  is  committed 
to  affirmative  action  in  its  hiring. 

COMPENSATION:  Starting  salary 
in  the  $60,000- $70,(XX)  range,  plus 
generous  benefits.  While  that  may  not 
match  some  salaries  in  broadcast 
journalism,  people  who  teach  at  Paynter 
gain  other  benefits:  satisfying  and 
influential  work;  bright  and  challeng¬ 
ing  students;  an  inspiring  workplace; 
immersion  in  a  group  of  professionals 
committed  to  great  journalism;  and,  of 
course,  a  lifestyle  at  the  water's  edge 
in  the  Florida  sunshine. 

Deadline  for  applications  is 
January  15,  1994 

Please  send  letter  of  interest  with 
current  resume  to: 

Roy  Peter  Clark 

Chairman  of  Search  Committee 
THE  POYNTER  INSTITUTE 
801  Third  Street  South 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33701 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  at 
Indiana  University  in  Bloomington 
is  seeking  applications  far  o  tenure- 
track  position  at  the  assistant 
professor  rank  to  teach  editing  or 
reporting  courses  in  the  newspaper 
concentration  and  other  courses  in  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  curriculum 
in  the  applicant's  areas  of  scholady 
or  creative  interests  and  expertise. 
Ph.D.  preferred;  relevant  professional 
experience  required.  Applicants  should 
hove  strong  research  skills  and  aspi¬ 
rations.  The  teaching  load  is  two 
courses  per  semester.  Salary  is 
commensurate  with  background  and 
experience.  To  apply,  send  a  letter  dis¬ 
cussing  teaching  and  research  or  cre¬ 
ative  accomplishments  and  plans,  a  cur¬ 
rent  vita,  and  three  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation.  If  available,  send  copies  of 
publications  and  evidence  of  teaching 
effectiveness.  Review  of  applications 
will  begin  on  December  and  will 
continue  until  the  position  is 
filled.  Send  application  to: 

Professor  Jon  Dilts,  Chair 
Search  Committee 
School  of  Journalism 
INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 
Bloomington,  IN  47405 

Indiana  University  is  an  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action  em¬ 
ployer.  Women  and  minority  members 
are  particularly  encouraged  to  apply. 


_ ART/EDTORIAL _ 

EDITORIAL  - 

GRAPHICS  DEPARTMENT 
Independent  publishers  for  the  military 
community  seek  Senior  level  Graphic 
Artist.  Immediate  opening  for  an 
informational  graphics  pro.  We  push 
freehand  beyond  its  limits  and  are 
looking  far  a  person  who  can  too.  News¬ 
paper  experience  a  must,  strong  peo¬ 
ple  skills  a  plus.  Send  resume  and  best 
clips  to:  Army  Times  Publishing 
Company,  Human  Resources,  6883 
Commercial  Drive,  Springfield. 
M/F/H/V. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Graphics/Art  Department.  Zone  2  ap¬ 
plicants  only.  Please  send  letters, 
resumes  to  Box  6089,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

CIRCUIATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Position  available  for  aggressive 
sales  oriented  circulation  profes¬ 
sional.  This  position  requires 
approximately  60%  field  work  &  40% 
office  administration.  This  will  be 
an  ideal  opportunity  far  an  assistant 
C.M.  looking  to  advance.  Experience  in 
home  delivery,  single  copy,  mail,  TMC 
&  NIE  desirable.  Send  resume,  letter  of 
introduction  including  accomplish¬ 
ments  to  Dale  Gerstenslager,  Park 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  550,  Itnoca,  NY 
14851.  Closing  Nov.  30,  1993. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  far  family- 
owned  10,000  Doily,  M-F,  PM.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  PCs/Circulation  Database 
systems  a  plus.  Some  experience  with 
ABC  preferred.  A  sound  understanding 
of  circulation  policies  a  must.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Rebecca  Winbum,  The  Benton  Courier, 
POBox  207,  Benton,  AR  72018. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCUIATION  MANAGER  M/F 

16,000  PM  six  day  invites  applica¬ 
tions.  Experience  in  and  knowled^  of 
extended  motor  routes  and  ABC.  A 
family  operation.  Zone  8.  If  you're 
tired  of  corporate  hassle,  this  may  be 
the  opportunity  you  seek.  So  tell  us  your 
background,  salary  history  and  mree 
current  references.  We  won't  contact 
anyone  without  your  permission.  Box 
6564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  far 
growing  daily,  weekly,  and  TMC  opera¬ 
tion  located  on  the  gold  coast  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Duties  include  marketing, 
telemarketing,  delivery  management  and 
single  copy  promotion.  Excdlent  bene¬ 
fits,  salary,  401 K  plus  incentives. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Terry  Fitzwater,  JB  Publications,  75 
Maple,  Manistee,  Ml  49660. 

CIRCULATION  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

Owensboro,  KY  Messenger-Inquirer  is 
seeking  a  self-directed,  goal-oriented 
circulation  professionaf  for  newly 
created  circulation  marketing  posi¬ 
tion.  Individual  will  be  responsible 
for  all  circulation  sales  development 
and  implementation;  including 
direct  management  of  telemarketing. 
Crew  solicitations  arfa  NIE  operations. 
We  are  a  7-day  AM,  34,000  newspaper 
with  a  top  20  market  penetration 
history,  and  a  commitment  to  continued 
growth.  Please  send  cover  letter  and 
resume,  including  salary  history  to: 
Human  Resources,  Messenger-Inquirer, 
PO  Box  1480,  Owensboro,  KY 
42302.  EOE. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  For  growing 
16,000  daily  in  a  great  community. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Scott  B.  Hunter, 
Publisher,  Aiken  Standard,  PO  Box 
456,  Aiken,  SC  29802. 

DISTRO  SALES  MANAGER  -  Even- 
ing  Paper  -  Supervise,  motivate  youth 
carriers.  Experiertee  preferred.  Salary, 
bonus,  benefits  . .Nortneastem  MA.  Mr. 
Phillips,  (508)  374-0320  or  1 
(800)  370-0321. 

MAILROOM  MANAGER  AND 
MAILROOM  FOREMAN 

Mid-size  southern  California  metro 
daily  needs  experienced  mailroom 
managers  to  pilot  mailroom  into  22nd 
century.  Experienced  in  packaging, 
supporting  multi-zone  product  and 
utilizing  GMA  SLS1000  state  of  the 
art  packaging  equipment  a  must.  Posi¬ 
tions  must  interface  with  both  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  management, 
provide  flexibility  and  timely 
responses  to  zoning  and  distribution. 
Excellent  salary  plus  production  bonus 
and  benefits  package.  Reply  to  Box 

6573,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  MANAGER 

Mid-size  AM  daily  newspaper  in 
southern  California  looking  far  a  team 
builder  for  our  new  home  delivery  staff. 
Candidate  must  hove  a  minimum  of  2 
year  newspapers  management  experi¬ 
ence  with  excellent  motivational  and 
communications  skills.  We  offer  an  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits  package  with  a  compet¬ 
itive  salary.  Please  send  resume  to  Box 

6574,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CIRCUUnON 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 

The  New  Haven  Register,  a  100,0(X)+ 
daily  newspaper  is  seeking  a  Single 
Copy  Manager.  Person  selected  will  be 
a  key  member  of  the  management 
team  responsible  for  all  single  copy 
sales  within  market,  including  store  ac¬ 
counts,  distributors,  vending  and  street 
hawkers. 

Self-starter,  willing  to  accept  the 
challenge  presented  by  a  dynamic  sin¬ 
gle  copy  market  and  possessing  the 
knowledge  and  ability  to  maximize  sales 
for  continued  circulation  growth. 
Excellent  communication  skills,  analyti¬ 
cal  skills  and  problem  solving  ability. 
Will  be  responsible  for  preparation 
and  management  of  annual  budget. 

Proven  5  year  single  copy  record  and/or 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Business  or 
related  field.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Margaret  Sullivan,  New 
Haven  Register,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New 
Haven,  CT  0651 1 . 

WE  ARE  SEEKING  career  oriented 
persons  to  fill  Circulation  Manager 
and  District  Manager  positions,  at 
our  County  seat  daily  newspapers  in 
Ohio.  We  need  experienced  circulation 
people  that  can  improve  our  circulation 
departments  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion.  We  offer  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement,  a  good  base  pay, 
bonus  plan,  and  benefits.  Reply  in  con¬ 
fidence,  with  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  6568,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  needed  for 
progressive  AM,  seven  day  paper.  Your 
first  mission:  lead  dayside  repor¬ 
ters  towrard  getting  their  copy  on  page  1 . 
Our  university  city  is  dotted  with 
lakes  and  within  an  easy  drive  to 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  Send  resume, 
tear  streets  and  references  to  Tom  Lee, 
Executive  Editor,  Oshkosh  Northwestern, 
PO  Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54903. 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  needed  to 
help  manage  24-person  Universal  Desk 
and  coordinate  national/foreign  news 
coverage.  Strong  news  judgment  and 
managerial  skills  needed.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Johnny  Liven- 
good,  News  Editor,  The  Palm  Beach 
Post,  2751  S.  Dixie  Hwy.,  West  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33405. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR, 
55,000  Midwest  daily.  Person  with 
strong  local  news  orientation,  people 
skills,  sense  of  humor  to  run  3  to  4 
departments.  Should  have  3-5  years 
supervisory  experience.  Women  and 
minorities  encouraged  to  apply.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  to  Box  6562,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  -  Mid-sized  PM  daily 
in  southern  Michigan  needs  a  copy 
editor  who  can  write  punchy  headlines, 
improve  copy  and  lay  out  attractive 
pages.  Macintosh  experience  -  especial¬ 
ly  knovdedge  of  Quark  -  is  a  must.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Tom  Limmer,  News 
Editor,  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot, 
Jackson,  Ml  49201-2282.  No  phone 
calls,  please.  Equal  opportunity 
employer. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  an 
87,000  daily  and  170,000  Sunday 
circulation  newspaper  in  Madison, 
Wl,  is  seeking  applicants  for  Copy 
Editor.  Applicants  should  have  two 
years  experience  of  copy  editing  on  a 
daily  paper.  Women  and  minority 
candidates  are  encouraged  to  apply.  By 
November  12,  1993,  please  send  a 
cover  letter  detailing  your  interest  and 
qualifications,  a  resume  and  non- 
returnable  work  samples  to: 

Ellen  Heath 
News  Editor 

WISCONSIN  STATE  JOURNAL 
PO  Box  8058 
Madison,  Wl  53708 

Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer 

BIZ,  a  new  national  business  publica¬ 
tion  based  in  Charlotte,  NC.,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  on  experienced  reporter  with 
broad  writing  skills  and  some  national 
reporting  in  their  background.  The 
person  should  be  able  to  handle  a  beat 
and  general  news.  The  new  publication 
is  aimed  at  the  fastest-growing  compa¬ 
nies  in  America,  and  is  being  published 
by  a  company  jointly  owned  by  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  and  American  City  Business 
Journals.  The  monthly  will  debut  in 
early  '94. 

Interested  candidates  shauld  send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  clips  to  Mark 
Powlosky,  Editor,  Biz,  128  S.  Tryon 
St.,  #2200,  Charlalte,  NC  28203. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Business  weekly  needs  tough-minded 
reporter  who  likes  to  mix  it  up  with  the 
competition.  Ideal  candidate  has  a 
minimum  of  5  years  experience.  Com¬ 
mercial  real  estate  reparting  experience 
is  a  plus.  Send  resumes,  clips  to: 
Kit  Gorman,  CityBusiness,  PO  Bax 
19308,  New  Orleans,  LA  70179. 

BUSINESS  WRITER  to  join  progres¬ 
sive,  award-winning  staff  in  evolving 
Northeastern  PA  business  community. 
Experience  covering  banking  a  plus. 
Submit  resume  and  no  more  than  8  clips 
to  Charles  A.  Jaffe,  Business  Editor, 
The  Morning  Call,  PO  Box  1 260,  Allen¬ 
town,  PA  18105-1260;  applications 
must  be  received  by  Nov.  19. 

We  Are  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer 

COPY/DESIGN  EDITOR 
Key  opening  at  colorful  32,000  daily 
in  clean,  sate  community.  Seek  experi¬ 
ence  in  design,  editing,  headlines;  lead¬ 
ership  skills.  Clips,  resume  should 
be  sent  to:  Lib^  Simes,  Human  Resour¬ 
ces  Manager,  The  Bismarck  Tribune,  PO 
Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND  58502. 

COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 
National  entertainment  weekly  located 
in  Chicago  suburb  seeks  an  experienced 
copy  editor/ page  designer  to  edit  copy, 
pages,  write  headlines  and  design 
pages.  Quark  experience  necessary, 
Photoshop  a  plus.  Send  resume,  cover  let¬ 
ter  and  work  samples  to:  Box  6565, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  to  guide  6-person 
news  staff  at  7,500  Swih  Louisiana 
daily.  Writing  and  layout  skills 
a  must,  leader^ip  essential.  Resumes 
to  Box  6577,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 


Because  we  promoted  from  within,  we 
need  another  experienced,  versatile 
copy  editor  to  fill  in  on  wire  desk,  state 
desk,  other  departments.  You  could  edit 
cop  briefs  and  obits  one  day,  select 
stories  and  pictures  and  design  page 
1  the  next,  then  slide  over  to  work  on  the 
feature  and  commentary  sections.  Good 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  wark  samples  (page  designs,  row 
vs.  edited  copy)  to  Bert  Gault,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  Watertown  Daily 
Times,  260  Washington  St.,  Water- 
town,  NY  13601. 

COPY/LAYOUT  editor  versatile  enough 
to  swing  between  news  and  sports  desks. 
Grow  with  ambitious  35,000-circu- 
lafion  PM.  Letter,  work  samples  to  Joe 
Distelheim,  Executive  Editor,  The 
Anniston  Star,  Box  189,  Anniston,  AL 
36202. 

DAILY  NEAR  DC  seeks  reporter  and  copy 
editor.  Entry  level.  Reply  to  Box  6578, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  five  days  per  week  AM 
daily.  This  is  a  full  time  posi¬ 
tion  with  excellent  benefits.  You  will  be 
in  charge  of  a  staff  of  two  full  time 
reporters,  one  sports  editor  and  two 
production  persons.  Please  send  clips 
and  resume  to  the  Deming  Headlight, 
PO  Box  881,  Deming,  NM  88031 .  Fax 
number  (505)  546-8116. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 


The  Des  Moines  Register  has  an  opening 
for  an  editorial  writer.  Our  editor¬ 
ial  pages  have  a  strong  tradition; 
we've  won  three  Pulitzer  Prizes  for 
editorial  writing.  We're  looking  for 
a  creative  thinker  and  a  graceful  writer, 
somebody  eager  to  tackle  a  range  of 
issues  involving  our  community  and 
our  culture.  Some  editing  experience 
would  be  desirable  but  is  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume 
and  samples  of  your  work  to  Dennis 
Ryerson,  Editor  of  the  Editorial  Pages, 
The  Des  Moines  Register,  PO  Box  957, 
Des  Moines,  lA  50304. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  is  an  equal- 
opportunity  employer.  We  yalue  the 
benefits  of  diyersity  in  our  workplace. 

EDITOR  OF  CRAFT  BOOKS 

Major  how-to  publisher  seeks  top-notoh 
editor  for  craft  baoks.  Indiyidual 
would  develop  book  ideas,  outlines  for 
books,  write  copy,  and  edit  manu¬ 
scripts.  Background  in  writing/ 
editing  and  hands-on  experience  in 
sewing,  needle  crafts,  flower  crafts,  and 
general  crafts  is  essential.  Ideal 
candidate  must  wark  well  with  others 
and  be  a  team  player.  Salary  cam- 
mensurate  with  qualifications,  ^cellent 
benefits  package,  plus  company-owned 
day  care  center,  fitness  center  and  no¬ 
smoking  offices.  Located  86  miles 
west  of  New  York  City  and  65  miles 
north  of  Philadelphia. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter,  and  three 
writing/editing  samples  plus  photos 
of  crafts  you  hove  made  to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-CE) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  18098 

E.O.E. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR  OF  THE  METRO  TIMES 

The  Metro  Times  is  a  thirteen  year  old 
award-winning  alternative  newsweekly 
with  a  growing  national  reputation  (or 
investigative  reporting  and  cutting 
edge  cultural  coverage.  Candidates 
should  have  at  least  five  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  superior  people  skills, 
news  reporting  roots  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  social  change  through  journal¬ 
ism.  Alternative  press  experience  is 
preferred,  but  this  cauld  be  a  great 
oppartunity  for  the  right  daily  editor. 
Salary,  Aetna  health  w/cafe  plan,  life 
insurance  and  corporate  profit  sharing. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  to:  Ron  Williams,  The  Metra 
Times,  743  Beaubien,  Detroit,  Ml 
48226.  The  Metro  Times  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-f  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

EDITOR 

The  Florida  Keys  Keynoter,  a  twice 
weekly,  Knight  Ridder  paper,  located  in 
the  beautiful  Flarida  Keys,  is  seeking 
an  editor  to  aversee  a  staff  of  4  repor¬ 
ters,  numerous  stringers  and  1 
design/ special  section  coordinator. 
Reporting  to  the  publisher.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  hove  a  degree  in 
journalism  and  up  to  5  years  partici¬ 
pative  management  experience  in  one 
or  more  of  the  functional  areas. 
Knowledge  of  Macintosh  publishing. 
Your  skills  should  include,  planning,  di¬ 
recting,  budgeting,  staff  development 
and  community  involvement. 

Please  contact:  Jacqui  Love  Marshall, 
VP/Human  Resources,  The  Miami 
Herald,  One  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL 
33155.  (305)  376-2899,  FAX  (305) 
376-2870. 

EDITOR 

Top  spot  at  NYC's  #1  community  news¬ 
paper  group  ( 1 0  papers,  83,000  circula¬ 
tion  with  expansion  underway).  Super¬ 
vise  our  outstanding  staff  reporters 
and  contributors;  produce  snappy 
broadsheet  layouts.  Competitive  salary, 
benefits.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
clips  for  immediate  consideration 
to:  Ed  Weintrob,  Publisher,  Brooklyn 
Paper  Publications,  26  Court  Street, 
Brooklyn,  NY  11242. 

REAL  ESTATE  REPORTER 

Fortune  magazine  just  declared 
Raleigh-Durham  the  countr/ s  best  place 
to  do  business.  We  think  it's  one  of  the 
best  for  business  writers,  too.  We're 
looking  (or  an  experienced  reporter  to 
cover  commercial  real  estate.  Sure,  we 
want  someone  vrho  knows  about  the 
deals  before  the  final  handshake.  But 
we  also  want  someone  who  understands 
that  land  swaps  are  often  the  beginning, 
not  the  end,  of  the  way  business  does 
business.  If  you  think  you're  the  person 
to  handle  this  critical  beat  in  North 
Carolina's  capital  city,  send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  clips  to  Judy  Bolch,  The 
News  &  Observer,  215  S.  McDowell 
St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27601  by  Nov.  26. 

NATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT  weekly 
seeks  free-lance  show  biz  columnist. 
Send  clips,  cover  letter,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  6571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(oil  non-soles  positions).  Full¬ 
time,  temporary,  internships  and  free¬ 
lance.  For  free  newsletter  coll  (310) 
326-2661 . 

FEATURE  WRITER  for  50,000  suburban 
Detroit  doily.  Minimum  four  years 
reporting  experience  on  doily  news¬ 
paper.  Experience  with  health,  consu¬ 
mer,  lifestyle  topics,  etc.  Pay  $460- 
$650,  depending  on  years  of  doily  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  letter,  resume,  clips,  list 
of  story  ideas  to:  Roger  Wingeloor,  The 
Macomb  Doily,  67  Cass  Ave.,  Mount 
Clemens,  Ml  48043. 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  XDURNAUSTS 
No  time  charges.  Access  1  (410) 
363-0834  by  modem  for  information 
from  the  While  House,  on  business 
issues,  congress,  federal  policies. 
For  assistance,  coll  PR  On-Line 
(202)  347-8918. 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

The  Naples  Doily  News,  a  60,000-cir¬ 
culation  Scripps  Howard  newspaper  on 
Fbrido's  Gulf  Coast,  seeks  on  experi¬ 
enced  journalist  to  direct  its 
graphics  department. 

Position  is  responsible  for  the 
paper's  visual  presentation,  includ¬ 
ing  photos,  graphics  and  page  design. 
The  graphics  editor  oversees  the  photo 
staff  and  is  responsible  for  technical 
details  including  the  electronic 
darkroom,  AP  LeafDesk  and  Macintosh 
systems.  Knowledge  of  Harris  pagina¬ 
tion  system  helpful. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Phil 
Lewis,  Managing  Editor,  Naples 
Daily  News,  1075  Central  Ave., 
Naples,  FL  33940. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR/DESIGN 

INFOWORLD  is  looking  for  a 
talented,  experienced  graphic  designer 
to  serve  as  the  publication's  Executive 
Editor/Design.  The  position  will  be 
responsible  lor  creating,  executing,  and 
maintaining  the  overall  design  of  the 
weekly  tabloid.  In  addition,  the  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  responsible  for  managing 
the  editorial  art  department  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.  The  position  will 
report  to  the  Editorial  Director. 

Qualified  candidates  should  have  a 
minimum  of  eight  to  ten  years  experience 
in  publication  design,  preferably  with 
daily  or  weekly  newspapers  or  weekly 
magazines.  Candidates  should  have 
mastery  of  Quark  XPress,  Adobe  Photo¬ 
shop,  Adobe  Illustrator,  and  Freehand. 
In  addition,  a  proven  track  record  as  a 
strong,  talented  manager  of  people, 
budgets,  and  resources  is  essential. 
References  required. 

INFOWORLD  offers  competitive  sala¬ 
ries,  and  excellent  benefits  package  and 
an  opportunity  to  be  o  part  of  a  trom  of 
publication  professionals.  Please 
send  your  salary  requirements  and 
resume  to:  INFOWORLD,  Human 
Resources  Department,  RE:  Executive 
Editor/Design,  155  Bovet  Road,  8th 
Floor,  San  Mateo,  CA  94402.  (EOE/ 
No  Phone  Calls). 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

LAYOUT  EDITOR 

The  York  Daily  Record,  o  42,000  AM 
paginated  paper,  seeks  a  layout  editor 
with  fresh  ideas.  We  want  a  journalist, 
not  a  decorator  whose  allegiance  isn't 
to  the  photo  or  the  story,  but  to  the  page 
and  the  reader.  We  want  someone  who 
con  design  sparkling  pages  when 
time  allows  and  lay  out  several  sharp 
pages  when  time  demands.  This  posi¬ 
tion  also  includes  some  copy  editing, 
slotting.  The  Daily  Record  is  the  No.  1 
paper  in  a  competitive,  growing  market 
50  miles  north  of  Baltimore.  Excellent 
benefit  package  includes  company  paid 
health,  life,  optical  and  dental  insur¬ 
ance  and  generous  vacation  and  holiday 
schedule.  &nd  cover  letter,  resume  and 
work  samples  to  York  Doily  Record, 
1750  Industrial  Highway,  York,  PA 
17402.  No  calls.  EOE. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  at  40,000 
circulation  News  Journal  in 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  Primary  responsi¬ 
bilities  involve  running  a  four  person 
sports  department  with  a  focus  on  local 
sports.  We  not  only  cover  high  school 
sports,  but  also  adult  participatory 
and  youth  sports  activities.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  have  enthusiasm  and 
experience  in  managing  people  and 
designing  lively  pages.  Send  resumes  to 
Editor  Tom  Brennan,  News  Journal,  Box 
25,  Mansfield,  OH  44901. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  with  strong  editing 
and  supervisory  skills  to  lead 
eight-person  copy  desk  ot  Knight- 
Ridder  daily.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Managing  Editor,  The  News, 
33  SE  Third  St.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33432. 

NIGHT  EDITOR/REPORTER 
Experienced,  sharp  deadline  wordsmith 
needed  for  anchor  shift  on  the  metro 
desk  at  75K-circulation  daily.  Job 
includes  copy  editing,  supervising 
night-shift  reporters  and  occasional 
reporting  in  this  scenic,  news-rich 
city.  Candidates  from  the  Southeast 
preferred.  Send  clips,  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Metro  Editor  Larry  Peterson, 
Savannah  News-Press,  PO  Box  1088, 
Savannah,  GA  31402. 

REPORTERS 

The  Waterloo  Courier,  a  50,000  six- 
day  PM  in  Northeast  Iowa  has  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  an  experienced  police 
reporter  and  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  who  would  cover  a  rive-county 
area.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Saul  Shapiro,  Editor,  Waterloo 
Courier,  PO  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA 
50704. 

REPORTERS:  Two  beat  reporters 
needed  to  produce  hard  news,  features 
for  our  52,000  AM  doily.  Curiosity  a 
must.  Competitive  salary/benefits 
package.  Fax  letter  stating  your  inter¬ 
est  to  Louise  Phillipine,  Local 
Editor,  The  Express-Times,  Easton,  PA; 
Fax:  (215)  258-7130. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NIGHT  WIRE  EDITOR 

If  you're  a  night  owl  with  a  flair  for 
recognizing  wire  stories  with  impact 
and  relevance  to  readers  on  the  U.S.  - 
Mexico  border,  the  El  Paso  Herold-Post 
wants  to  hear  from  you.  Our  night  wire 
editor  is  moving  to  a  day  shift, 
creating  an  opening  for  the  shift  that 
I  starts  at  1  am.  (We're  an  afternoon 
newspaper )  We're  looking  for  someone 
with  a  keen  news  sense  who  can  recog¬ 
nize  stories  that  grab  readers'  atten¬ 
tion.  Copy  editing  and  layout  experi¬ 
ence  needed.  The  wire  editor  designs 
our  A-section  wire  pages  and  mokes 
recommendations  on  stories  worth  con¬ 
sidering  (or  page  one.  Applicants  should 
send  a  resume,  work  samples  and  a  le^ 
ter  stating  why  you're  interested  to 
Terry  Scott  Bertling,  Managing  Editor, 

El  Paso  Herald  Post,  3CX)  N.  Campbell, 

El  Paso,  TX  79901. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone 
2  applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  Box  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

REPORTER 

We're  looking  (or  o  reporter  with  at 
least  two  years  of  daily  newspaper 
experience  whose  talent  can  help  bring 
our  paper  even  closer  to  its  readers. 
We're  a  30,000  AM  daily  that  tops 
Florida  in  market  penetration.  Local 
news  got  us  there.  If  you  hove  the  writ¬ 
ing  ability,  can  use  a  camera,  and  thrive 
on  competition,  we  hove  a  place  (or  you 
on  our  staff.  We  offer  good  pay  and 
benefits  and  the  opportunity  to  vrork  and 
live  in  an  area  ranked  among  the  best 
in  the  nation.  Please  send  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  and  three  samples  of  your  work 
to  Box  6570,  Editor  &  Publisner. 

ROOM  TO  WRITE 

NEW  TIMES  is  looking  (or  experierKed 
writers  to  staff  its  hard-hitting  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  Phoenix,  Denver, 
Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston.  We 
publish  in-depth,  well-crafted  stories 
that  explore  the  issues,  events  and 
personalities  that  make  our  communi¬ 
ties  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  national  awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference  between 
magazine-style  reporting  and  the 
hurried  fact-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want  to 
hear  from  you.  New  Times  has  openings 
for  both  news  and  feature  writers.  We 
are  committed  to  building  a  diverse 
workforce,  and  acknowledge  the 
needs  of  employees  with  young  fami¬ 
lies.  We  offer  competitive  salaries  and 
benefits... and  all  the  space  you  need  to 
tell  a  good  story. 

Send  your  application  to: 

Christine  Fleming 

Executive  Managing  Editor 

NEW  TIMES,  INC. 

PO  Box  5970 

Denver,  CO  80217 

Include  o  cover  letter  and  resume,  your 
best  three  clips  ond  five  story  ideas 
from  your  tovm  that  you'd  pursue  if  you 
had  the  time  and  the  space. 


Attention  Advertisers; 

Please  note  these  reminders 
when  sending  classified  ad  copy: 


•  Specify  an  exact  classification  w’thin  a 
section  of  ads:  for  instance,  Equipment  & 
Supplies  -  Phototypesetting;  Industry 
Services  -  Consultants;  Help  Wanted  - 
Sales.  You  v/ill  be  helping  us  put  your  ad 
vYhere  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

•  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you 
wish  your  ad  to  appear,  and  whether  an 
E&P  box  number  is  required. 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising 
should  include  the  number  of  columns  and 
inches  you  wish  the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how 
many  weeks  the  ad  should  run. 

Remember — in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the 
invoice.  Thank  You! 


-  E&P  Classified  Department 
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SPECIAL  SEQIONS  EDITOR 

Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph 
(100,000+  doily)  seeks  newsroom- 
tested  editor  with  feet  firmly  planted 
in  real  world.  Editor  oversees 
writing/photography  staff  of  seven  in 
production  of  weekly  auto  and  real  es¬ 
tate  sections,  and  approximately  100 
other  yearly  sections,  including  adver¬ 
torials.  Position  answers  to  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor.  Gazette  Telegraph,  a  Freedom  news¬ 
paper,  offers  full  benefit  package,  in¬ 
cluding  pension  plan  and  401 K.  Send 
cover  Tetter,  salary  history,  and  resume 
to  Human  Resources  Dept.,  Gazette 
Telegraph,  PO  Box  1779,  Colorado 
Springs,  CO  80901 .  EOE  MFDV. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  -  For  mid  size 
daily  in  Zone  2.  Requires  organiza¬ 
tion,  plus  creativity  to  make  good 
effort  better.  Write  to  Box  6576, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  PAGE  DESIGNER  -  The  Honolu- 
lu  Advertiser  is  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  page  designer  for  its  sports 
section.  Fully  paginated  on  Sll. 
Send  resume,  samples  of  layouts  to 
Anne  Harpham,  Managing  Editor/ 
News,  Honolulu  Advertiser,  605 
Kapiolani  Bfvd.,  Honolulu,  HI  96813. 

SPORTS  PAGE  DESIGNER 

Sports  page  designer  with  informa¬ 
tional  graphics  ability.  Should  be 
proficient  on  a  newsroom  Mocintosh 
system  with  Quark  and  Freehand  experi¬ 
ence.  Needs  a  high  degree  of  creativity 
and  energy  with  strong  sports  know¬ 
ledge.  Also  needs  to  be  able  to  handle 
copy,  including  writing  headlines  and 
cutlines.  Should  have  at  least  two 
years  daily  newspaper  experience. 
Reports  to  sports  editor.  Send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  examples  that  best  show 
your  design  and  graphics  ability  to  Dale 
Bye,  Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
Sports,  The  Kansas  City  Star,  1729 
Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  MO  64106. 

THE  SHELBYVIllE  NEWS,  an  award¬ 
winning  daily,  wants  a  lifestyle 
editor  with  three  to  four  years  daily 
newspaper  experience.  Candidate 
must  be  accurate,  detail-oriented,  thor¬ 
ough,  good  at  analyzing  issues,  create 
eye-catching  layouts  and  know  how  to 
make  stories  reader  friendly.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  resume,  clips  and  reference  to: 
Scarlett  Syse,  Editor,  The  Shelbyville 
News,  PO  Box  750,  Shelbyville,  IN 
46176. 

THE  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM  is 
looking  for  a  reporter  fluent  in  English 
and  Spanish  and  who  can  write  in  both. 
Applicant  will  concentrate  on  a  broad 
range  of  neighborhood  news  and  politi¬ 
cal,  social  and  economic  issues  for 
a  new  Hispanic  focus  publication. 
Please  send  resume  to:  Raul  Reyes,  Metro 
Editor,  PO  Box  1870,  Fort  Worth,  TX 
76101-1870. 

VERMONT  STATEHOUSE  REPORTER 
Vermont s  largest  daily  newspaper  is 
seeking  an  experienced  reporter  for  its 
three-person  Capital  Bureau.  Applicant 
must  be  able  to  write  clearly  and  readab¬ 
ly  about  complex  policy  issues.  Send 
clips,  resume  to  Candace  Page,  Capi¬ 
tal  Bureau  Chief,  The  Burlington  Free 
Press,  PO  Box  10,  Burlington,  VT 
05402-0010. 


EDITORIAL 


TIRED  OF  DUMBING  DOWN  to  your 
audience?  The  Recorder.  American 
La^er  Media's  daily  legal  newspaper 
in  ^n  Francisco,  seeks  smart,  restless 
candidates  for  its  top  newsroom  posi¬ 
tion.  The  managing  editor  will  run  a 
25-person  editorial  staff  covering 
legal  and  business  issues  in  the  Bay 
Area.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary, 
excellent  benefits  and  a  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  a  publishing  company  known 
for  innovative,  thoughtful  journalism. 
Previous  business  editing  and 

a  editing  experience  desirable. 

resumes  to  Peter  Scheer,  Editor 
and  Publisher,  The  Recorder,  625  Polk 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102  or 
Fax  to  (415)  749-5449. 

ZONE  4  AM  daily  is  seeking  an  arts 
writer  to  cover  major  regionaf  perform¬ 
ing  arts  center.  Strong  credentials  in 
performing  arts  and  a  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  visual  arts  a  must.  Five  plus 
years  experience  preferred.  Salary  ne- 
otiable.  Send  resume  to  Box  6556, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKEND  EDITOR:  Want  a  full-time 
editing  job  and  a  four-day  workweek? 
We  need  a  sharp  editor  with  copy  desk 
and  local  desk  experience  to  direct  the 
local  desk  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
nights,  then  edit  and  dummy  community 
pages  two  other  days.  52,000  AM 
daily  with  competitive  salary/benefits 
and  excellent  location  in  beautiful  east¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  If  interested,  fax  a 
letter  to  Louise  Phillipine,  Local 
Editor,  The  Express-Times,  Easton,  PA; 
Fax:  (215)  258-7130. 

WIRE  EDITOR  with  good  design  and 
headline  writing  skills  for  morning 
daily  in  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virgi¬ 
nia.  Editor  is  responsible  for  design 
and  story  selection  for  page  one  and 
inside  national  and  international 
news  pages  five  days  a  week.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  page  designs  to  Joe  Stroh- 
meyer.  Managing  Editor,  Northern 
Virginia  Daily,  PO  Box  69,  Stras- 
burg,  VA  22657;  (703)  465-5137.  Or 
fax  to  (703)  465-9388. 


SALES 
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TIRED  OF  DISEASE-Cr-THE-WEEK 
FEATURES?  The  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal  offers  lifestyle  writer  freedom 
to  pursue  their  wildest  ideas  in  a 
lively  24-hour  town.  We're  looking  for 
an  experienced  feature  writer,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  some  news  background,  who 
can  generate  a  variety  of  ideas  and  fol¬ 
low  up  quickly  with  highly  readable  sto¬ 
ries.  Send  a  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Frank  Fertado,  Features  Editor,  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal,  PO  Box  70, 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89125.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

FOREMAN/DISPATCHER 

FOREMAN/DISPATCHER 

ASSISTANT 

Full-time  position  available  in 
Newspaper  industiy  shop  of  100+  driv¬ 
ers.  Familiarity  with  Central  and 
Northern  New  Jersey  a  plus.  Flexible 
hours.  Work  at  plants  located  in 
Piscatawoy  and  Montville.  Experience 
as  a  supervisor  is  required.  Excellent 
salary.  Send  resume  to  Attn:  Jim 
Loughlin,  Transportation  Manager,  The 
Star-Ledger,  PO  Box  148,  Newark,  NJ 
07101. 

PRESSRCX>M 

IMMEDIATE  PRESSROOM  opening  for  6 
unit,  1 .5  upper  deck's,  1  UOP  and  an 
upper  former.  We  are  an  8,000  circula¬ 
tion  paper  that  publishes  Monday 
through  Friday  afternoon  and  Sunday 
morning.  Must  be  willing  to  work  days 
and/or  Saturday  nights.  Send  resumes 
to  Juneau  Empire,  3100  Channel  Drive, 
Juneau,  AK  99801. 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
Central  NJ  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  seeks  pressroom  manager. 
Previous  supervisory  experience  required 
as  well  as  previous  experience  on  dou¬ 
ble  delivery  offset  press.  Union  shop. 
Comprehensive,  company  paid  benefits 
package.  Interested  candidates  should 
send  their  resume  and  salary  history  to 
The  Times  Newspaper,  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment  (PM),  500  Perry  Street,  Trenton, 
NJ  08618. 


SALES 


IMMEDIATE 
SAL^  OPPORTUNITIES 


The  Flyer  F*ublishing  Company,  South  Florida’s  leading 
direct  mail  advertising  publisher,  is  expanding  and  has 
immediate  need  for  display  advertising  representatives  in  its 
Dade  and  Broward  markets.  We  Offer. 

•  Generous  Start-Up  Base  •  Lucrative  Earning  Potential 

•  Exclusive  Territory  •  Comprehensive  Benefit  Package 

•  Long-Term  Career  Opportunity  •  Relocation  Allowance 
Successful  candidates  will  have  previous  sales  experience 

and  be  customer  service  oriented.  Strong  communications 
skills  will  guarantee  your  success.  Bilingual  (English/Spanish) 
a  plus. 

Send  your  resume  in  confidence  to: 

The  Flyer  Publishing  Company, 

Human  Resources  DepL, 

P.O.  Box  161900,  Miami,  FL  331 16 
orFax  to  (305)  251-5141. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES  MANAGER 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  a  Knight 
Ridder  newspaper,  seeks  professionar  to 
lead  staff  in  design  and  implementa¬ 
tion  market  research;  concept  and 
production  of  sales  presentations  and  in 
systematic  market  measurement.  You'll 
interpret  trends  and  identify  market 
and  product  opportunities. 

High  profile  position  requires  five 
years  supervisory  experience;  demon¬ 
strated  understanding  of  research  tech¬ 
niques;  extensive  experience  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  marketing  presentations  and  a 
demonstrated  ability  to  build  strong 
teams  and  inspire  others  to  greatness. 

We're  the  dominant  major  metro  in  one 
of  the  nation's  most  desirable  markets. 
Mail  or  Fax  resume,  with  salary 
requirements  to:  Human  Resources, 
Marketing  Services,  The  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  750  Ridder  Park  Dr., 
San  Jose,  CA  95190.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  Fax  (408)  271-3689. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Wanted:  Shooter  with  eye  for  great  story 
telling.  Send  resume,  slide  portfolio 
to  Kent  R.  Davy,  Pekin  Daily  Times, 
Box  430,  Pekin,  IL  61554. 

PRODUCTION/TECH 

PRE-PRESS  MANAGER 
MAILROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
An  over  50,000  circulation  newspaper, 
on  the  West  coast,  needs  to  fill  two 
positions.  These  positions  are 
responsible  for  managing,  directing 
and  coordinating  all  pre-press  and 
mailroom  operations.  The  individu¬ 
als  selected  will  insure  that  the 
goals  of  their  division  and  their 
company  are  met  through  organizational 
and  strategic  planning,  development  and 
training  of  personnel,  maintenance  of 
equipment  and  morale  of  the  employees. 

The  qualified  candidates  should 
possess  a  degree  in  production/ 
printing  management  or  tne  equivalent 
in  work  experience  as  pre-press/ 
mailroom  managers.  7  to  10  years 
experience  in  newspaper  management. 
These  positions  will  both  report  to  the 
Production  Director. 

This  newspaper  is  part  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  offers  an  extensive  benefits 
package.  Interested  candidates  should 
send  their  resumes  and  salary  history 
to  Box  6575,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES 

SALES  TRAINER 

MicroVoice  Applications,  Inc.,  a 
leading  provider  of  audiotext  systems 
to  the  publishing  industry  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
audiotext  sales  person  to  assist  our 
clients  with  the  implementation  of 
audiotext.  Qualified  applicants 
must  have  newspaper  sales  experience,  a 
working  knowledge  of  audiotext,  and  a 
strong  marketing  background.  Send 
resume  to  MicroVoice  Applications, 
Inc.,  Attn:  Personnel,  Sales  Trainer, 
900  Second  Ave.  S.,  Suite  950,  Minnea¬ 
polis,  MN  55402. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7,50  per  line 

2  weeks-$6,60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.95  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.66  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.CX)  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.60  per  insertion  tor  box  service. 
Count  os  on  odditionol  line  in  copy.  Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ods  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $90;  2  to  6  times,  $86; 
6  to  13  times,  $80;  14  to  26  times  $76;  27  to  62  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company^ 


City _ 


Classification . 


Authorized  Signature 


No.  of  insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditorS’Piiblisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  676-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1269. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeking 
growth  position.  Strong  in  soles 
service  and  collection  -  Prefer  Zone  1 
and  2.  Box  6572,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  circulator  eastern 
Zone  2.  Available  for  contract  services 
or  employment  to  suit  your  economies. 
(516)  588-2735. 


AGGRESSIVE  sports  writer  seeks  new 
challenge  in  Zones  1  -4.  Covered  preps  to 
pros.  Free-Lance  magazine  experience. 
Creative,  hard-working.  Call  Rick  at 
(209)  526-1539. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  seeks  strong 
vreekly  to  return  to  G/A.  Great  clips. 
Zone  2.  Ted  (718)  721-0305. 

COLLEGE  GRALXJATE  seeks  entry-level 
sports  writer  position.  Two  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  college  paper  with  two  years 
additional  experience  on  mid-sized 
daily.  Will  relocate.  Call  Keith 
(313)  395-7215. 

COLLEGE  GRAD  who  is  aggressive, 
hardworking,  intelligent  and  creative. 
4  years  experience  on  college  daily. 
Looking  to  get  foot  in  the  door. 

Call  Mark  (203)  546-9283 

COPY  DESK/lAYOUT  -  Fully  experienced 
under  metro  deadlines.  Zone  2.  Call 
John  (609)  232-8377. 

COPY  EDITOR  and  layout  man.  Big 
daily  experience.  PO  Box  190693, 
Mobile,  AL  36619. 

Experienced  special  projects,  features 
writer  seeks  new  challenge  at  major 
metro  daily  or  magazine.  Mizzou  grad 
with  seven  years  experience  covering 
major  college  sports,  business,  politics. 
Reply  to  Box  6^1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOCAL  STORY  got  a  Chicago/Midwest 
angle?  Career  Reporter  gets  the  job 
done.  Bio,  clips,  references  on  request 
-15  years  free-lance  professional.  Hove 
laptop  will  travel,  competitive  rates. 
Fax  Denny  Johnson  (708)  749-8949  or 
call:  (708)  749-4407. 

Recent  MA  seeks  entry  reporter  position. 
Prefer  life  or  consumer  reporting.  Broad 
knowledge,  polished  creative  prase, 
drive.  Michael  Jablonski  (804) 
730-8599. 


SUN-DRIED  SCRIBE 
ABSORBED  DESERT  LESSONS 
Freelancer  for  major  metro  daily 
(internships  at  Phoenix,  Boston  dail¬ 
ies,  Columbia  art  history/history 
degree)  seeks  staff  job  at  metro  daily, 
arts  weekly  or  magazine.  My  expertise: 
multicultural  issues,  travel,  the 
arts  and  award-winning  food  coverage.  I 
can  odd  spice  to  your  article  mix.  Box 
6569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  PAGE  Designer  at  metro  AM.  A  Mac 
savvy  editor  who  can  produce  outstand¬ 
ing  news/feature/ sports  pages  on  dead¬ 
line.  Let  me  impress  you  with  samples. 
Call  ar  Fax  Michael  (419)  865-7275. 

REPORTER  with  2  years  experience  on 
weekly  and  daily  seeks  sportswriler  po¬ 
sition  on  mid  to  large  daily.  Please  call 
(614)  337-8106. 


Editor,  proofreader,  indexer;  15  years 
experience,  seeks  contract  work.  Call  Lee 
(301)  571-9748. 

FINANCIAL  WRITER/EDITOR,  30 
years  covering  Business,  Finance,  The 
Economy  Pensions.  (212)  751-4939. 

PROOFREADER,  very  accurate  with 
many  years'  experience,  seeks  at-home 
work  from  professional  campanies  and 
individuals  on  contract  basis.  Call  Dick 
(703)  955-4591 . 

SEASONED  WRITING  PROFESSION¬ 
AL  specializing  in  taxes,  personal 
finarKe,  business  and  government  seeks 
recurring  or  one  time  assignments. 
301  649-6044  Fax  301  593-8641 . 


MEDIA  RELATIONS 


MEDIA  relations  pro  (10  1/2  years) 
seeks  offers  in  1^,  NYC,  PA.  WSJ 
editor,  14  years.  (609)  448-4894. 


PRESSROOM 


Supervisor,  Foreman,  Pressman.  Gass 
Urbanite,  Harris,  Goss  Community. 
Wants  to  relocate  out  of  Connecticut. 
Stripping,  platemaking  and  mechani¬ 
cal  supervisory  experience.  25  years. 
Zones  6,  8,  9  or  Canada.  Reply  to  Box 
6559,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  Ernest  L.  Wiggins _ 

WHY  IT'S  NOT  WORKING 

FOR  MINORITY  JOURNALISM  STUDENTS 


WITH  10  YEARS  of  daily  newspapers 
behind  me,  I  packed  up  my  files  and 
notebooks,  my  handy  desk  references 
and  bric-a-brac,  hopped  in  my  car  and 
roared  off  for  the  academy. 

A  tenure-track  position  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina  College  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communications 
was  calling  me.  Apparently,  my  work  in 
urban  affairs  and  multiculturalism,  my 
experiences  as  a  reporter  and  editor, 
together  with  my  M.A.  and  research 
into  minority  portrayals  in  the  media, 
and,  to  be  honest,  my  gender  and  race 
alchemically  combined  to  create  a 
golden  opportunity. 

And  I  responded  but  not  without 
consternation. 

Would  I  adapt  to  the  academy’s 
glacial  pace  or  to  its  unique  pressures? 

Would  scaling  the  ivory  tower  prove 
to  be  an  enormous  overestimation  of 
my  abilities? 

Looking  back,  my  first  semester  was 
stressful  and  revelatory. 

It  was  stressful  for  all  of  the  expect¬ 
ed  reasons  —  classes  and  committees, 
students’  demands  and  crises,  my  own 
inexperience  and  the  connivance  of 
well-smelted  goldbricks  who  couldn’t 
find  the  time  to  read  assignments.  I  got 
good  evaluations  on  my  teaching  and 
much-appreciated  “attaboys”  from  col¬ 
leagues. 

The  semester  was  revelatory  because 
I  discovered  why  the  print  medium  is 
not  further  along  in  its  quest  for  pro¬ 
portionate  representation  of  minorities 
in  newsrooms  and  in  the  news  report. 

If  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
is  representative,  and  I  believe  it  is,  few 
students  of  color  major  in  print  jour¬ 
nalism.  Of  those  who  do,  many,  ener¬ 
getic  and  resourceful  as  they  are,  have 
writing  deficiencies  serious  enough  to 
slow  their  progress  and  deny  them  suc¬ 
cess  in  reporting  and  editing  classes. 

I  do  not  know  if  in  general  white 


Wiggins  teaches  journalism  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  College  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communications. 


journalism  students  are  better  prepared 
than  students  of  color.  Conventional 
wisdom  would  suggest  that  they  are. 

However,  I  would  suggest  that  stu¬ 
dents  of  color  who  are  trying  to  get 
into  mainstream  newsrooms  need  weak 
writing  and  editing  skills  like  they 
need  a  hole  in  the  head.  While  medi¬ 
ocrity  in  a  white  candidate  might  be 
overlooked,  because  public  perception 
of  African-Americans  and  Latinos  al¬ 
ready  detracts  from  their  perceived 
competence  and  effectiveness,  measur¬ 
able  language  deficiencies  are  certain 
death  to  a  career  in  mainstream  news¬ 
papers. 

Few  newsrooms  have  the  time  or  in¬ 
clination  to  provide  remedial  assis¬ 
tance  to  staffers.  And  in  the  age  of  cor¬ 
porate  downsizing,  the  pool  of  talented 


reporters  and  editors  is  getting  wider 
and  deeper  daily. 

Individual  attention  from  college  in¬ 
structors  is  needed,  but  it  is  nearly  im¬ 
possible  to  get  this  at  large  colleges. 
Faculty  members,  especially  eager  and 
energetic  junior  faculty,  are  pulled  in 
five  directions  as  they  finish  disserta¬ 
tions,  write  for  journals,  conduct  com¬ 
munity  service  projects,  serve  on  com¬ 
mittees  and  teach  classes.  Senior  facul¬ 
ty  are  busy  with  administrative  duties 
and  their  own  research  and  higher-lev- 
el  classes. 

In  the  end,  the  students  most  de¬ 
serving  of  attention,  and  most  in  need, 
are  frequently  those  who  get  the  least. 
Students  of  color  get  shut  out  and  can¬ 
didates  for  the  newsrooms  of  the  future 
drop  journalism  for  other,  more  accom¬ 


modating  fields. 

In  light  of  this,  I  would  challenge 
newsroom  managers  to  offer  selected 
staffers  a  couple  of  hours  of  free  time  a 
month  to  coach  students  of  color  at 
area  high  schools  and  colleges  who 
have  an  interest  in  newspaper  journal¬ 
ism. 

Many  companies  have  worker  incen¬ 
tives  for  employees  who  volunteer  for 
Laubach  tutoring  or  CPR  training.  To 
do  likewise  for  these  students  would 
lend  valuable  support  to  journalism 
schools  suffering  their  own  cutbacks 
and  downsizing. 

My  second  revelation:  Colleges 
aren’t  teaching  European-American 
students  what  they  need  to  move  news¬ 
papers  to  more  balanced  coverage  of 
minority  communities. 


White  students  aren’t  routinely  chal¬ 
lenged  to  pursue  stories  in  minority 
communities.  This  experience  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  formal  training  because 
newsrooms  cannot  wait  to  get  reporters 
of  color  to  report  the  issues  and  con¬ 
cerns  in  those  communities.  Or  rather, 
they  should  not  wait. 

Making  black  stories  the  exclusive 
territory  of  black  reporters,  however 
logical  the  reasoning,  is  undermanag¬ 
ing  human  resources. 

In  the  past,  I  had  editors  say  to  me, 
“We  want  you  to  move  into  a  public 
housing  project  for  a  week  and  write  the 
story.  We  can’t  send  [a  white  colleague]. 
He’ll  stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb. 
You’re  the  only  one  who  can  do  it.” 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  35) 
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I  would  challenge  newsroom  managers  to  offer 
selected  staffers  a  couple  of  hours  of  free  time  a 
month  to  coach  students  of  color  at  area  high 
schools  and  colleges  who  have  an  interest  in 
newspaper  journalism. 
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Right  On  The  Money-One  More  Time 


I 


Mariset  Guide 


When  You  Need  Information  About  A  Market’s... 

Population  By  Age  Transportation 

Households  Total  Auto  Registration 

Disposable  Income  Electric  Meters 

Number  and  Types  of  Banks  Gas  Meters 

Total  Bank  Deposits  By  Type  Tap  Water 

Principal  Industries  Cbmate 

Retail  Outlets  Location 

Shopping  Centers  Newspapers  Serving  the  Market 

Total  retail  sales  broken  down  by  classification  in  over  3,000  U.S. 
and  Canadian  counties  and  1,600+  U.S.  and  Canadian  cities. 

You’ll  Find  It  In  The  Unique  Source  of  Market  Information 
The  1994  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide. 


accurately  projected  the 
following  year’s  retail  sales.  For  1993,  we  have 
projected  $1,998  trillion  and  current  retail  sales  data 
indicates  that  we  will  be  right  on  the  money  one  more 
time.  So,  don’t  wait  until  the  end  of  1994  to  find  out 
how  the  year  will  turn  out.  Receive  accurate  estimates 
today  that  will  make  your  1994  planning  much  easier 
and  more  accurate. 

You  can  depend  on  the  Market  Guide  as  your  one- 
of-a-kind,  accurate  source  of  valuable,  descriptive 
information  for  U.S.  and  Canadian  markets  and  as 
the  only  source  of  this  information  for  MSA  and  non- 
MSA  markets. 

The  1994  Market  Guide  reflects  the  revisions  made  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  which  defined 
10  new  MSAs  and  2  new  CMSAs. 

To  order  your  copy  of  the  1994  Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide,  simply  fill  out  the  card  in  this  issue. 

Market  Guide-$100 

Market  Guide  with  CD-ROM-Special  Introductory 
Price  of  $395 

(Please  note:  The  CD  will  be  shipped  January  30, 1994.) 


The  1994  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 


The  1993-94  Freedom  Forum 
First  Amendment  Scholars  at  work 


The  Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment 
Center  is  proud  to  introduce  the  1993-94 
class  of  Visiting  Professional  Scholars. 

Each  year,  the  '.Visiting  Professional 
Scholars  Program  invites  journalists, 
lawyers,  academics,  researchers  and 
others  with  First  Amendment  expertise 
or  interest  to  take  time  away  from  their 
careers  and  complete  a  substantive 
project  on  the  First  Amendment.  The  goal 
of  the  center  and  this  program  is  to  increase 
public  awareness  and  understanding  of 
First  Amendment  rights  and  values. 


Beverly  Kees, 
former  executive 
editor.  The  Fresno 
Bee 


Bill  R.  Phillips, 

former  executive 
director.  Republican 
National  Committee 


PROJECT:  A  joint  report  on  the  alienation  that 
exists  between  the  news  media  and  politicians 


John  Frohnmayer, 

former  chairman. 
National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts 
PROJECT:  A  First 
Amendment 
curriculum  for 
college  freshmen 


Charles  Haynes, 

executive  director. 
The  First  Liberty 
Institute  at  George 
Mason  University 
PROJECT:  A  study  of 
religion  in  public 
schools  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  curriculum 
for  teaching  morals, 
values  and  compara¬ 
tive  religions  in  the 
public  schools 


Vernon  Jarrett, 

columnist. 

The  Chicago 
Sun-Times 
PROJECT:  A  series  of 
essays  on  African- 
American  First 
Amendment  heroes 


Sander  Vanocur, 

former  network 

television 

correspondent 

PROJECT:  A  series  of 
video  programs 
examining  the  First 
Amendment 
implications  of 
media  coverage  of 
the  president 
in  the  television  age 


THE  FR==DOM  FORLM 
FIRST  AMENDMENT  CENTER 

AT  VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY 


For  more  information,  contact: 

Visiting  Professional  Scholars  Program 
The  Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment  Center 
1207  18th  Avenue,  South 
Nashville,  TN  37212 


